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WHITING PAPERS 
No Higher Grade Made 


The Correct Paper for Correspondence—Social or Business. 


Lagoa Watermark is the igh watermark of fine paper-making It sets a 
world’s standard. 


Whiting’s Angora Papers for invitations, announcements and social functions. 
Whiting’s French Organdie and Organdie Glacé, the choicest cor- 


respondence papers in fabric finish. 3 
Whiting’s Woven Linen, a gentlemen's paper of strength and delicacy. 
These are three representative specimens of Whiting quality and style. 


Our art booklet, exclusively embossed in blue and silver, contains the latest authority on 
the etiquette of correspondence, forms of invitation, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on receipt of 4c. for postage. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the World 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 























Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


ESTERBROOKS 
sag ny em Steel Pens 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. Sold Everywhere © 








- —— es. SAD, The Best Pens Made 
New York. Philadelphia. . 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
WASHINGTON. SOCIETY 


.From the letters and journals of Mrs. 
Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret 
Bayard), edited by Gaillard Hunt, 
with numerous illustrations and -por- 
traits. 

The brilliant account of a hitherto al- 
most untouched period of Washington 
life in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with personal reminiscences 
of such people as Jefferson, Madison, 
Clay, Crawford and Harriet Mar- 
tineau. $2.50 net (post 20 cents). 








DOLLY MADISON: - - 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


Side-lights on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
By ARTHUR C. TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney In New York City 

THIS book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the lawyer, the actual adminis- 

tration of criminal justice, using New York City as an example. It is filled with anecdotes, and 

the subject, while thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and entertaining manner. The chap- 

ters deal with such subjects as The Law’s Delays, The Judge, The Jury, The Witness, The 
Defendant, Women in the Courts, What Fosters Crime, etc. 
$2.00 net (postage extra). 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE THE TEXT OF SHAKE- 
MODERN STAGE SPEARE 
By Sidney Lee By T. R. Lounsbury 
Eleven brilliant essays dealing with all sides Professor of English at Yale University. 
of the relation of Shakespeare's plays to the “It is refreshing to find a ripe scholar who thoroughly 
modern stage. digests his material before giving it to the public.” 
Ta net {post 15 cents). —N. Y. Sun. $2.00 net (post 15 cents). 








A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY By Carolyn Wells 


A collection of palindromes, shaped poems, enigmas, alliterative verse, etc. 
Au unusually entertaining little book.—Chicago News. Leather, $1.50 net; Cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
Other Books by Carolyn Wells 
A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY A NONSENSE ANTHOLOGY A PARODY ANTHOLOGY 





The Complete Edition of the Works of HENRIK IBSEN 

The only complete edition of Ibsen’s works. Most of the volumes were translated by William 
Archer, whose version was approved by the poet himself, and all of the volumes have new intro- 
ductions by Mr, Archer. There will be eleven volumes in all, and they will be sold separately 
with the exception of the last, which will be sold only with the set. Each volume, 12mo, $1.00. 

NOW READY 
A DOLL’S HOUSE AND GHOSTS (One Vol). THE VIKINGS AND THE PRETENDER (One Vol). 
BRAND 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S-SONS, - - - NEW YORK 
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THE HOLIDAY FICTION 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


Illustrated by Joun E. Jacxson in colors. $1.50. 

“It is the fascinating style that marks all the work of Vir- 
ginia’s novelist. The hook is a beautiful one with exquisite 
illustrations.”—Philadelphia Record. 

“We get more of a story, and of a deliciously engaging story 
told in the.best vein of its author.”—Columbia State. 





THE TIDES OF BARNEGAT 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, 81.50 
“It is his latest and strongest production; to be properly 
appreciated it must be read.”—Record-Herald, Chicago. 


“The best piece of work Mr. Smith has done. . . . The 
story is one of strong dramatic power.”—Record, Philadelphia. 








WHISPERING SMITH 


By Frank H. Spearman Illustrated in Color, Cloth, $1.50 


“‘Whispering Smith’ is a picturesque, exciting, vivid tale, strong throughout, with a strength 
which is a part of the sureness, poise and mastery of an author who has lived in the realm of his 
subject and understands it because of love for it.’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch $1.50 


‘If we were denied all classic fiction we could easily compromise on Quiller-Couch’s 
works.”—The Independent. 








THE ROBBERIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
By Nelson Lloyd Frontispiece $1.50 
“It is a highly ingenious plot. If it didn’t 
happen, it might very readily."—Evening Sun. 


“The humor is all pervasive.”—The Church- 
man. 





A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND 


By John Fox, Jr. 
Illustrated by F. C. Youn in colors. $1.00. 


A splendid love story, where knights of Kentucky fight for 
ladies’ favors in a tournament, as in an Ivanhoe of today. 
The zayety, picturesque humor, romantic adventure and sen- 
timent make this an inimitable story. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - - NEW YORK 
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Richard Harding Davis’ 
New Books 


Real Soldiers of Fortune 


Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


In-his great novel “Soldiers of Fortune” Mr. Davis described the 
ideal adventurer. Now he tells even more vividly the true and extraordi- 
nary histories of such men as General William Walker, Baron Harden- 
Hickey, General Maclver, Winston Spencer Churchill and Captain Philo 
Norton McGiffen. 








Farces : The Galloper, The Dictator, and Miss Civilization 


With 18 illustrations of scenes in. the plays. 8vo. $1.50 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 
* These three farces read even better than they acted, and represent the best of Mr. Davis’ 
recént- work. They are bound together in an attractive volume, prettily illustrated from scenes in 
plays. 





Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
By W. T. Hornaday 


With 70 wonderful illustrations from photographs by J. M. Phillips. 
$3.00 net. (Post 24 cents.) 
“The photographs are wonderful. It is a delightful out-door ark: "—N. Y. Sun. 





“Read it for an exhilarating story of an ideal vacation.”—N.Y. Globe. 
The Dogs of War A Little Book of Bores 
By Walter Emanvuel By Oliver Herford 
With Drawings by Cecil Aldin. With Drawings by the Author. 
The full and enlivening history of two dogs “Those who have suffered from the various 


from earliest puppyhood to a more or less sedate | varieties of Bores will feel a sense of thankful- 
old age, by the authors of “A Gay Dog” and ness to the author.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 








“A Dog Day.” “The Bores are light and f rs ’—Philadel- 
$1.25. phia Ledger. $1.00 net (post 8 cents). 

The Queen’s Museum and Other Fanciful Tales 
By Frank R. Stockton Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. $2.50. 


The best and most popular of Stockton’s inimitable fairy stories, full of the whimsical humor 
and gay spirits that make them perfect of that kind and beautifully illustrated in a sympathetically 
quaint and fanciful manner. 





By Italian Seas 


By Ernest C. Peixotto 


With Drawings by the Author. 


The picturesque and vivid account in sketches and text of 
leisurely travels in Dalmatia, Tunis, Venice, Sicily, Malta and tj 


the Riviera. 


$2.50 net (postage 17 cents). 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - - NEW YORK 
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Important Historical Publications 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF RECONSTRUCTION | 


Political, Military, Social, Religious, Educational, and Industrial. Documents eemed 
by Watter L. FLEMING, Ph. D. 


With facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, about 1000 pp., cloth, uncut, gilt fone, ber set $10.00 net. 
“It is certainly a most interesting and impor tant plan.” *__Wooprow 


AUDUBON’S (J.W.) WESTERN JOURNAL: 1849-1850. 


Being the MS. record of a trip from New York to Texas, and an overland peney 
through Mexico and Arizona to the gold-fields of California. Edited by Prof. F. 
Hopper, with memoir by M..R. AupbuBoN. 

Printed on deckle edged paper, with map and plates, 8vo, 250 pp., cloth, uncut, $3.00 net. 


“There are incident and anecdote, pulsing bits of adventure, scenic description and bits of philosophical 
musings scattered through the pages. In addition to this the journal has its distinct scientific value.” 


—Chicago Evening Post. 
FORDHAM’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Of travels in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, wed and of a Resi- 
dence in the Illinois Territory: 1817-1818. Edited by Prof. F. A. Occ 
Printed on special paper, with plates, 8vo, 248 pp., cloth, uncut, $3.00 net. 


“An artless but convincing narrative af. life in what we now call the Middle West, but was then the 
very ragged edge of civilization.”—The 


THE HISTORIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 


A series of monographs on the pwr Be of America as portrayed in the —— of its high- 
ways of War, Commerce, and ial Expansion. By ArcHer B. HuLpert. 
With maps and illustrations, 16 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, gees on Dickinson’s hand- 
made paper, price, vols. 1 and 2, $2.00 net each; vols. 3 to 16, $2.50 net eac 


“The fruit not only of the study of original historical sources in Soctniniain found here and in Eng- 
land, but of patient and enthusiastic topographical studies, in the course of which every foot of these 
old historic highways has been traced and traversed.—The Living Age. 


MAGELLAN’S VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


By Antonio Picaretta. Original Italian (Ambrosian MS. ), with page-for-page transla- 
tion and notes by J. A. RoBerTSON. 
With plates, limited edition, 350 sets only, 3 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set $7.50 net. 
“By far the best and fullest account of t e expedition.’ *GUILLEMARD. 


“We have nothing but praise for this interesting and learned work. Pigafetta brings before you with 
astounding vividness all that he saw and heard, and he makes the most fantastic stories perfectly cred- 
ible.”—London Spectator. 


MORGA’S HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


From their discovery by Magellan in 1521 to the beginning of the XVII. century, with 
peng of Japan, China, and adjacent countries. Translated and edited by E. H. 
Briair and J. A. RoserTson. 
ae edition of 250 copies, with facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set $7.50 
net. 





“The most valuable of the early sources on Philippine history and the customs of the natives.” 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS: 1748-1846 —" 


A series of Annotated Reprints of some of the best and rarest contemporary Travels, 
descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Conditions in the Middle and 
Far West during the period of Early American Settlement. Edited and annotated by 
Dr. R. G. THwaireEs. 


With maps ond plates, 31 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, gules $4.00 net per volume, except 
the Atlas which ts $15.00 net. 


“A set which all libraries of any consideration should certainly possess for the convenience of students 
who wish to study these most important documents in the civilization of the great West.” 


—The Literary World. 
PITTMAN’S MISSISSIPPI SETTLEMENTS 
Re-issue, with notes, of this exceedingly rare work published in London, 1770. Edited by 
Prof. F. H. Hopper. 


Limited edition of numbered copies, handsomely printed in large type on deckle edged paper. 
with numerous folding maps and plans, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, price $3.00 net. 


“An authority of the highest importance.”—WInsor. 





Prices in every case include delivery prepaid. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“, company’ Books for Christmas Giving 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





The Von Blumers 


By Tom Masson (Author of “A Corner in Women”) 
This FINE STORY deals, with INSIGHT and 


BRILLIANCY, with the 
HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


ROMANCE and 


(Postage 13 cents.) 


Behind the Scenes 
with Wild Animals 


By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. &. 


A remarkably interesting and novel study of 


animals in captivity. An absorbing book. 


Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


Whistler 


A STUDY 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary 


A rich and beautiful book, sur- 
veying, with insight and distinction, 
the field of Whistler’s accomplish- 
ment. 

Exquisitely Illustrated; 634 x 934 inches. 
Boxed, $3.50 net; (Expressage extra.) _ 
Also a superb Edition de Luxe, 250 copies 
limited, $15.00. 


In Vanity Fair 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
“Far more entertaining than 
most novels.’”’-—N. Y. Herald. 
“Delicate in its audacity, mer- 
rily brilliant.’—N. Y. Sun. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


The American Girl 

AS SEEN AND PORTRAYED BY 
Howard Chandler Christy 

This elaborate and interesting 
book presents Mr. Christy’s per- 
sonal ideas about his fascinating 
subject. Brilliantly written and 
brilliantly illustrated. 


With 38 illustrations in colors. Size, 7x9% 
inches. Boxed,$2.50 net.(Expressage extra. 


Her Brother’s 


Letters 
Anonymous 
Answers the question which 
every girl asks herself a thousand 
times: What do men really think 
of women? 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 





Reminiscences of a Mosby 
Guerrilla 
By John W. Munson 


A remarkable volume of personal experience, of unusual 
historical value and rare interest. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


How To 


(Postage 14 cents.) 








By Gustav Kobbe 


A work of high value and comprehensiveness addressed 
frankly to those who do not understand music. 


8vo, $1.50 net. 


Appreciate Music 


(Postage extra.) 








A GREAT FICTION SUCCESS 


Richard the Brazen 


ay er erate 


“Fat with the material of which thrills are made 


and warranted to be finished at one sitting. 


” 


—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Tilustrated in color, r2mo, $1.50 


@ DO ICHARD 


HE BRAZEN By William Frederick Dix 


| The Face in the Girandole 


A ROMANCE OF OLD FURNITURE 


The very flavor of Old Furniture pervades the 
es of this exceptionally dainty and beautiful 


k. 
of distinction. 


Illustrated inecolor. Boxed, $2.00 net. 


A romance of high quality and a gift book 


(Postage 14 cents.) 








MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 





WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and good 
cheer is a delight to readers of all ages. The lavish 
illustrations and tinted decorations of this new edi- 
tion. make it a gift of rare choice. “One of the 
handsomest books of the season.”—Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal, In box, $2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND 

This is one of the most notable publications of the 
season, for Hearn’s life was interesting and romantic 
in the extreme. He was also one of the best letter- 
writers of his time, rivaling Stevenson, and much of 
his correspondence is here published. With many por- 
traits and illustrations. Two volumes, in box, $6.00 
net. Postage 45 cents. 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN 
SMITH 


Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 
Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of 
stirring, colored pictures, with a brief text, after the 
style of “The Story of Noah’s Ark.” Apropos of the 
Jamestown tricentenary. In box, $2.50 net. Postage 
20 cents. 


COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN 


A quaint reprint of the famous poem of John Gilpin’s 
Ride, embellished on each page by Robert Seaver with 
picturesque old-style woodcuts, which are “alive with 
humorous vigor.”—Boston Transcript. 75 cents. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE EAST 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY 
Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious 
thought in Ceylon and India, by a writer who is al- 
ways entertaining. Illustrated. $3.00 met. Postage 20 
cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN W. FOSTER 
A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign 
relations of the United States, by the greatest Amer- 
ican authority. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


SHAKESP EAR E Complete in one volume 


The latest, most scholarly, best-printed single-volume 
edition of Shakespeare’s complete works. Professor 
W. A. Neilson furnishes an Introduction, Life, and 
Notes, which will be of assistance and interest to 
every reader. With portrait. Cloth, $3.00. 


HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
“One of the best stories for boys that has eqoeared 
in years. The book bids fair to become a schoolboy 
classic. It is as admirable in its depiction of life at 
the best American preparatory school as is “Tom 
Brown’ in its rtrayal of English school life.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Illustrated. $1.50. 


KRISTY’S RAINY DAY PICNIC 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two 
other popular “Kristy” books. ith its charming pic- 
torial cover it igs one of the most attractive children’s 
books of the year. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 





THE FLOCK 

By MARY AUSTIN 
A picturesque idyllic study of sheep-herding in the 
valleys and mountains of ifornia. Beautifully 
sap ye and illustratec by E. Boyd Smith. In box, 
2.00 net. Postage 18 cents. 


WALT WHITMAN 


By BLISS PERRY 
“This biographer has got at the significance of Whit- 
man’s life and of his place in the period that was. his. 
Nothing in the fact or fiction of the day is more 
vivid than the picture of the poet’s early life. Mr. 
Perry is to be congratulated upon the letter of his 
achievement, but more gen y upon the spirit of 
what he has done.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Tlus- 
trated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 








3 Religion 
THROUGH MAN TO GO 


By GEORGE A. GORDON 


Dr. Gordon’s first volume of sermons, in which he 
interprets the Eternal through human nature rather 
than through nature. $1.50 met. Postage 14 cents. 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE 
AND LIFE 


By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
An original study of the doctrine of reconciliation 
through literature rather than through the Scriptures. 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


CHRIST AND THE HUMAN 
RACE 


By CHARLES.CUTHBERT HALL 


Inspiring talks on the attitude of Jesus toward for- 
eign races and religions. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


REALITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


By CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 


An admirable restatement of Christian theology in 
terms of modern thought. $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


HEBREW LITERATURE OF 
WISDOM ina the LIGHT ot TODAY 
By JOHN F. GENUNG 
An illuminating interpretation of the i. of the 


Hebrew Sages, the result of many years’ stu $2.00 
net. Postage 15 cents. 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE 
OF OMAR 


By WILLIAM F. FORBUSH 


This excellent poetical version shows the Persian in- 
fluence on the Biblical writer. $1.25 net. Postage 10 
cents. ; 





OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BUL- 
LETIN SENT FREE ON REQUEST 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 





FACT 1 
There never was so 
much DISSATISFAC- 
TION with lessons as 
now. 


If you are dissatisfied, why not try The 
Bible Study Union Lessons? Hundreds 


of schools have found them satisfactory. 


FACT 2 
There never was so 
much demand for CON- 


NECTED lessons as 
now. 


The Bible Study Union Lessons meet this 
demand. They are connected from begin- 
ning to end. This is one reason for their 
success. 


FACTS 


FACT 3 


There never was so 
much demand for 


GRADED lessons as 
now. — 


The Bible Study Union Lessons meet 
this demand also. They satisfy all grades 
of classes from the youngest to the oldest. 


FACT 4 


The Bible Study 
Union Lessons were 
never so WIDELY USED 
as now. 


This is because they meet the present 
needs of the Sunday School. Those that 
known them best like them best. 


SCHOOLS DESIRING TO STUDY THE BEST LESSONS 
ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN 
COPIES AND EXPLANATORY CIRCULARS 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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A LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 


_A Marvelous Work by a Famous Scholar 


The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 


Editor-in-chief, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, A.M., LL.D. 


HE last and greatest work of this eminent author ; specially designed and compiled for the professional man, 
the busy man and all lovers of the world’s choicest literature. Its great value is appreciated in every 
home where knowledge, culture, refinement, and intellectual development are desired. 

It gives the biography and borage ae f of all the prominent authors of all lands and all ages, showing their 

trials, their successes, their ambitions, and their accomplishments, with estimates of their place in literature. 

Presents the masterpieces and selections from each author in an entertaining and i ctive manner, so that 
the —- of the library has at all times at hand the most complete literary reference work in the world. 

ntains a remarkable portrait ) gamery of world renowned authors and illustrations of famous masterpieces of 
literature, by famous artists, comps sing one of the most ———— and notable — galleries in print. 

The Index is pronounced by literary critics to be the most perfect ever devised for ready reference. It includes 
an Alphabetical Index, Classified Authors’ Index, Subject Index, Analytical Index, Bibliographical Index, Pseudo- 
nym Index. The only complete Library of Unive iterature in print. 

The only roll cali to which all great thinkers of all lands and all ages answer, “ Here.” 


In short, it is a monumental collection of the trite, homely, beautiful and rare productions of all the celebrated 
BIOGRAPHERS EXPLORERS NOVELISTS SCIENTISTS 
AMATISTS ORATORS STATESMEN 
ECONOMISTS PHILOSOPHERS THEOLOGIANS 
ESSAYISTS JOURNALISTS POETS TRAVELERS 


More than 2,300 of the master writers of all lands and all ages and their masterpieces, condensed into one 
stupendous work of twenty-five magnificently bound and superbly illustrated volumes. 
is great work is now ready for distribution at the following special introductory prices: 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: A 5% discount allowed on all orders onor before Dec. 31, '06, but not thereafter. 
The Renaissance Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, $175.09. 


This Magnificent Edition Can Be Had on Moderate 
Monthly Payments or 10% Discount for Cash. 


The publishers especially recommend this Renaissance Edition, which, in addition to the literary 
excellence of the work, is also, from an artistic and mechanical standpoint, the most magnificent pub- 
lication ever presented to the public. 

Sold by the publishers exclusively on subscription. 


“Handy as a Dictionary.” “Hcad and Shoulders Above All Contemporaries.” 


Afteran examination of my Ridpath Library of Universal Literature I believe it to be the most 
complete Work of reference which has ever come under my observation. With the country flooded with all kinds of 
encyclopedias and works of a similar character Dr. Ridpath’s work stands head and shoulders above all of its 
contemporaries and I believe it will be looked upon for the next few decades as the standard reference work on 
all literary topics. JOHN A. Woop, JR., 

Of Miles, Wood & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


A careful examination of my Ridpath Library of Univeral Literature seems to warrant 
an unqualified commendation. The work bears on every page the marks of painstaking care and 
expert knowledge, It is as easy to use asa dictionary. This fact, coupled with the accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of the text, « i the gest reason for recommending it to the 
general public. L. L. SCHWARTZ, M. D., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

1 have just carefully examined Ridpath’s Library of Universal Literature, I would be pleased to receive free 
complete in twenty-five volumes. I am glad to have such a work in my Library. of charge, illustrated sample book 

Here I have the best thoughts of the best writers of all ages—the cream of the best The Ridpath Library and full information 
thinkers brought together in a form suitable for ready refererence. of your great work. 

The twenty-fifth volume—The Index—is especially valuable. 

I have never seen a better arranged Index to any work. . 

The subjects arranged under several heads are easily found, even though 
partially forgotten. 

It is a work very valuable to the literary man. CLAY C. RUFF, A. M., 

Collegiate Department, 
Curry College, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Published by E. P. DUTTON 2 COMPANY 





Social Silhouettes, 


William Blake, 


Touraine and its Story, 


In Constable’s Country, 


Queen Louise of Prussia, 


History of the Papacy in the XIX 
Century, 


Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, 


Life of Henry Vane, The Younger, 


The King of Court Poets, 


Court Life in the Dutch Republic 
1638-1639, 


Time and Clocks, 


The Heart of England, 


ry 


2 . 
vols. Demy 8vo, pp. xiii—378-481. .$7.50 Net. 


By George W. E. Russell, author of 
“Collections and Recollections,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xiii—328 


A critical essay. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Photogravure 
Frontispiece: Demy 8vo, pp. x—339.$2.00 Net. 


By Anne Macdonell, with many 
illustrations in color by A. B. At- 
kinson. 8vo, pp. xii—365 $6.00 Net. 


With many colored reproductions 
from his paintings. By Herbert W. 
Tompkins. Foolscap 8vo, 
xix—264 , 


By Mary Maxwell Moffatt, with 20 
illustrations. 8vo, pp. vii—323....$3.00 Net. 


By Dr. Fredrik. Nielsen, trans- 
iated, with the help of others, by 
Arthur James * Mason, D.D. 


A study of a XVth Century Italian 
despot. By Edward Hutton, with 
ten illustrations in photogravure. .$4.00 Net. 


By W. W. Ireland, with portraits 
and illustrations. 8vo, pp. xi 


A story of the work, life and times 
of Ludovico Ariosto. By Emanuel 
G. Gardner. 8vo, pp. xix—395....$4.00 Net. 


By the Baroness Suzette van Zulen 
van Nyvelt, with portraits and 
plates in half tone. Royal 8vo, pp. 


A description of ancient and mod- 
ern methods of measuring time. 
By H. H. Cunynghame, with many 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 200. .$1.50 Net. 


By Edward Thomas, with colored 
illustrations by H. L. Richardson. 
Demy 4to, pp. xiii—258 





Send for Catalogue of ‘Rare Books and Choice Editions of Standard Works 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23rd Street, New York 
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The Last Ride Together 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
With ow Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. 
oburn. 
Very handsomely printed in colors. Crown 8v0. $1.75. 
Larce Paper Epition, printed on genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 


A new and handsome edition of perhaps the most beautiful of Browning’s lyrics. 


In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea. By 
HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R. G. S., author of “Romance of Victor Hugo 
and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 

With about 100 illustrations from photographs and a map. 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“An excursion into history and literature that will delight every cultured reader.” 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 
“Very entertaining and uncommonly instructive.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Idyllic Avon 


With Songs and Pictures of the River and Its Neighborhood. 
By JOHN HENRY GARRETT. 8vo. With 87 illustrations and 2 maps. Net, $3.00. 


“Written in a bright and charming style with much historic matter presented in a manner neither 
too antiquarian nor too flippant. The attractive literary style of the book is furthered by the splendid 
illustrations which have been excellently reproduced from very beautiful photographs.” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 
Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California. 
By CHARLES HOLDER, author of “Life of Darwin,” “Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 
With 93 full-page illustrations. Large 8vo. Net, $3.50. 


“We never read eagtting that gave so attractive a description of any country.”—London Spectator. 
“A truly superb book.”—N. Y. Globe. 


The Connecticut River 


and the Valley of the Connecticut—Three Hundred and Fifty Miles from Mountain to Sea 
—Historical and Descriptive By EDWIN M. BACON. 
Large 8v0, with about 100 illustrations. Net, $3.50 
“A story of romance, of stirring incidents, of thrilling oceeares of the exhibition of heroism, 2. 
votion, broad enterprise, and true American spirit.’ ’—Bostun Herald 


The Ohio River 


“A Course of Empire. By ARCHER B. HURLBERT. 
8vo, fully illustrated. Net, $3.50. 


This work presents in a consecutive narrative the most important historic incidents connected with 
the river, combined with descriptions of some of its most picturesque scenery and delightful excursions 
into its legendary lore. 


On the Great American, Plateau 


Wanderings among canyons and buttes in the land of the Cliff-Dweller and the Indian of 
today. By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN. 
Crown 8vo, with 68 illustrations from east aaad and from ag ———- oy Edward 
Leaming, and a map. et, $2.00. 
Full. of the romance of the early Spanish ‘extern with descriptions of the quaint customs and queer 
superstitions of the primitive Indians. 
OUR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 360 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, SENT ON REQUEST. 
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Romance of the Italian Villas 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With 1 colored, 9 photogravure, and 44 other illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


A delightful blending of history, art and romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion, “If you 
are fond of romance, read history.” 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France 


By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE. 
With 4 photogravure and 200 other illustrations from original photographs by Vwa Hunt 
FRANCIS, and a map, 2 volumes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 


A charming description of the cathedrals of the Provinces of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony, pre- 
senting many fresh and interesting sidelights on the history of these most fascinating structures. 


Princesses and Court Ladies 


By ARVEDE BARINE, author of “Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle,” “Louis, XIV. 
and La Grande Mademoiselle,” etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. Net, $3.00. 


The stories of several ladies who played important roles in the great world, and whose careers were 
watched with eager interest by all Europe. Full of romantic interest, vividly picturesque, and written with 
easy grace and vivacity. 


The History of Painting 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Breslau; author of the 
“History of Modern Painting,” etc. Translated from the German and edited with 
critical notes by Grorce Krieun, Ph. D. 

2 vols. 8vo, with 85 Full-page Illustrations. Net;$5.00. 


Richard Muther is a critic of art at once brilliant and sound, whose reputation is now world-wide. The 
aim of the present book is, while not neglecting technical questions, to interpret the great mastérpieces 
of painting as human documents and manifestations of the dominant feelings and tendencies gf the 
epochs to which they belong. 


Madame Recamier and Her Friends 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. Authorized English Version. 
2 vols. 8vo; with 15 Photogravure Portraits. Net, $5.50. 


It seems extraordinary that a woman of such commanding beauty and fame should not have had 
more attention from biographers. The present volume is the result of much careful sifting of available 
material by M. Herriot, and forms an absorbing and valuable work. . 


The Life of Sir Leslie Stephen, K. C. B 


By F. W. MAITLAND, Downing Professor of Laws, Cambridge. - 
8vo, with 5 Photogravure Portraits. Net, $4.50. 


The distinguished authorship of this Life, written as it is by one whose memory is stored with per- 
sonal recollections, and the attractive and distinctive personality of the man with whom we become more 
intimately acquainted, make this volume one of singular interest and importance. 


David Garrick and His Circle 
By MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS. 8vo. 36 Illustrations. Net, $2.75. 


_ Not merely ‘a biographical account of the great actor, but also a survey of the various circles of 
English social life in which he played his part—a survey, that is, of literary and theatrical circles, and, 
too, of the world of rank and fashion in which Garrick was always a welcome guest. 


George Herbert and His Times 
By A. G. HYDE. 8vo, with 32 Illustrations. Net, $2.75. 


A study of one of England’s few distinctly religious poets, and one of a group of men—at, once 
Christians, churchmen, and fine gentlemen—who set the tone of the Church of England, and firmly ‘estab- 
lished its well-ordered, beautiful, and dignified ritual and liturgy in the affections of the people. 
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HOLIDAY FICTION 





A STRONG STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE 


BLIND ALLEYS 


BY GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Author of “Dorothy South,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


“A tale that compels interest.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 

“Mr. Eggleston’s story will appeal to the thoughtful reader as 
those who are interested only in the story he has to tell.”—Springfield 
Union. 


“Tt is full of human interest, movement and incident, and besides 
there are two delightful love stories, sufficiently entrancing to claim the 
interest of the most inveterate novel reader.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 














“A NOVEL OF INTENSE AND STIRRING INTEREST ” 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 











that separates the sublime from the ridiculous. 


BY HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 


“The book takes hold of the reader and keeps up its interest to the 
end. There are sensational incidents and stirring scenes, but they are 
not overdrawn, and the author seems to have a clear idea of the line 
Mr. Kramer will be 
heard from again, and will doubtless add luster to the list of writers 
that are proudly claimed by Indiana.”—Boston Transcript. 





THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX 


A WOMAN’S CLUB STORY 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 
ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 


This is the first novel to deal with women’s clubs from the inside, 
and .Miss Winslow is the best equipped of all the women writers, both 
in experience and in force and charm of style, to do this. 


No sweeter, saner or more lovable heroine appears in modern 
fiction than the “President of Quex.” 














LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. -_ - 


- BOSTON 
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NEW BOOKS-FALL, | 


FICTION 


JANE CABLE 
By George Barr McCutcheon, Author of “BEVERLY OF: SRAUSTARK.” Etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, Cloth, $151 
“The book is very exciting, the situations very strong, and peas that. will retain the 
interest of the reader from start to finish.’’ News Democrat. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN, A Romance of Riches 
By Marie Corelli, Author of “GOD’S GOOD MAN,” Etc. 
12mo, Cloth, with Portrait, $1.50 
“I doubt if any lover of good fiction, however critical, can read The Treasure of Heaven 
otherwise than with absorbing interest.’ Portland (Me.) Express 
PRISONERS By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of “RED POTTAGE,” Etc. 
With Iustrations by Karl Anderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 . 
An intensely dramatic novel, touching the strongest human emotions. 
THE FAR HORIZON 
By Lucas Malet, Nn wt) of “SIR RICHARD CALMADY.” Etc. 
2mo, 
A story written on strong and pon 3 lines. 


THE SUBJECTION OF ISABEL CARNABY 
By Ellen Thorneycroft F Fower, Author of “CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY,”’ Etc. 
Frontispiece in Two Colors. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 
A story of a .. wit and cleverness. 
THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLA‘E By Jacques Futrelle 
With Illustrations by Will Grefe, and decorations, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
A story of remarkable surprises and interest. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


THE ONE WAY OUT _ By Bettina von Hutten, Author of “PAM,” Etc. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, _ $2.00. Presentation Editionin Limp Red Leather, net, 
o $2.5 
A very graceful and charming Sg 


A WARNING TO LOVERS 
Pied F Paul Leicester Ford, Author of “WANTED, A MATCHMAKER,” Etc. 
Illustrations in Color Henry Hutt, and Decorations, 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 Presentation Edition in Limp Red Leather. 
. net, $2.00 
A bright, breezy short story. r 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF AMERICA, Described by 
Great Writers By Esther Singleton, Author of “GREAT PICTURES,” Etc, 
Fully Mustrated with 48 Full-page Half-tone Plates, 8vo, Cloth, net, $1.60 
Of great interest to all true Americans. 
VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By Pierre de Nohlac, the Keeper of Versailles 
With Sixty Full-page Ilustrations in Colors by R. Binet, made expressly for this book, Royal 8vo, Cloth, net, $3.50 
‘A very beautiful book at a moderate price. 


THE HEART OF MUSIC 


By Anna Alice Chapin, Author of “MASTERS OF MUSIC,” Etc. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Beautiful Cover and Decorations 8vo, Cloth, net, $1.6 


The story of the violin by an authority on the subject. 
BILLY BOY By John Luther Long, Author of “MADAME BUTTERFLY,” Etc. 
Printed in Two Colors, Illustrated hy Jessie Wilcox Smith. Sq. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
A study in responsibilities. 
THE SWARM 
By Maurice Ma >terlinck, Author of rie LIFE OF THE BEE,” Etc. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cwth, net, $1. 
An unusually handsome book. 


JOGGIN’ ERLONG 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar, Author of sore’ GAL,” Etc. 
IUustrated from Photographs, Decorations in Uo'or. 8vo. Cloth, net, $1.5 
A volume of dialect poems. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 
By Harry Thurston Peck, Author of “WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH?” Etc 
8vo, Cloth net, $2.50 
A valuable history of our times from Cleveland to Roosevelt. 


CHARLES DICKENS, A Critical Study 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Author of “ROBERT BROWNING,” Etc. 
12mo, Cloth, net, $1.50. 
A splendid defence of Dickens’s position in English letters. 
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Q History of the 


American People 
| By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University - 





WOODROW WILSON 


5 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES AND $12 00 
“HARPER’S MAGAZINE” (ONE YEAR) FOR ° 


HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful 
ce piece of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work in five vol- 
umes—“A History of the American People.” It is monumental in char- 
acter and scope and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time. It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, narrative style which 
translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. No other history ap- 
proaches so closely the life of the American people, or can match in narrative in- 
terest President Wilson’s famous work. 


Almost every artist of distinction—Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 
C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. Reinhart, F. 
C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has contributed to its pages, and remote historical archives, 
long-forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, private pic- 
ture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world have been visited arid 
searched by experts for pictorial contributions. Maps in color are a feature of 
the set. 


This edition is in five large octavo volumes, permanently bound in dark-blue 
cloth. It has been prepared with a view to popularizing this great work, which 
has heretofore been issued in editions costing $25.00 and upward. Our new 
popular edition, wholly unabridged, is offered for $1.00 down and monthly pay- 
ments of $1.00 until the price, $12.00, is paid. This includes, without additional 
cost to the purchaser, a year’s subscription for either Harper’s MAGAZINE, 
Harper’s WEEKLY, Harper’s Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Details of this special offer, with specimen pages indicative of the typo- 
graphical beauty of the work, the character of the illustrations, etc., etc., will be 
furnished in handsome booklet form on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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“or LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS 


By MARY E. WALLER 


A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by the gifted author of “The Wood- 
Carver of Lympus.” With 24 photogravure plates. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net. 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California. With 33 full-page 
plates, and over 300 pen and ink sketches. 2 vols., 8vo, in box, $5.00 net. 


LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND 


This delightful volume includes fresh material and 
homes of famous English authors. With 124 illustrations. 8vo, in box, 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


FROM PIKE’S PEAK 
TO THE PACIFIC 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
personal impressions derived from visits to the 
$3.00 net, 


By LILIAN WHITING 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development of the Great South- 
west. Fully illustrated from photographs. 8vo, in box, $2.50 net. 


THE. DRAGON PAINTER 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 
(Sidney McCall) 


A fresh and original Japanese love story 
by the author of “The Breath of the 
Gods,” and “Truth Dexter.” 
illustrated, $1.50. 


THE IMPERSONATOR 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A brilliant society novel with its scenes 
laid in Washington. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE SLAVE OF SILENCE 


By FRED M. WHITE 


A baffling mystery story by the author 
of “The Crimson Blind,” replete with 
surprises. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Superbly 


THE STARS AND;,STRIPES ‘nth onte fics 





Umé-ko, the Heroine of 
“The Dragon Painter.” 


THE SILVER CROWN 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Another book of exquisite fables for old 
and young, by the author of “The 
+ Golden Windows.” $1.25. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT 


By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 


A strange case of concealed identity is 
involved in this ingenious, absorbing 
novel. Illustrated, $1.50. 


IN TREATY WITH HONOR 


By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY 


A spirited romance of the time of the 
struggle of French Canada for inde- 
pendence. Illustrated, $1.50. 


By PELEG D. HARRISON 


A comprehensive history of the birth and development of our national standard and ensign, etc. 


Illustrated in color. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


STARTING IN LIFE W#4‘6EACH catting oFFeRs 


By NATH’L C. FOWLER, JR 


Over 100 representative business and professional men assisted the author in preparing this prac- 
tical guide to the selection of a career. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


PARDNER OF BLOSSOM RANGE 


By FRANCES CHARLES 


Another striking Arizona story by the author of “In 
the Country God Forgot,” etc. $1.50. 


, THE BIRCH-TREE FAIRY BOOK 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


A choice collection of carefully -edited fairy stories, 
profusely illustrated by Willard Bonte. $1.75. 





MARS AND ITS MYSTERY 


By EDWARD S. MORSE 


A study of the planet Mars and its canals for the 
general reader. Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


An autobiography of a song sparrow that will make 
a strong egpeul to all readers. Illustrated, $1.00. 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON. notibay’ car. 
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Stories From Famous Ballads. 

Grace Greenwood’s popular tales, edited by Caroline 
Burnite, Director of Children’s Work, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Illustrated in colors by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett. 50 cents net 


The Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust. 
Lectures delivered in Cambridge, Mass., by the late 
Thomas Davidson, author of The Education of the Wage- 


Earners, etc., and edited by Charles M. Bakewell. 
60 cents net 


Ensetent Education. 

Dr. Sargent, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
weed niversity, has given in this book the clear- 
est and most suggestive treatment to this all impor- 
tant subject. $1.50 net 


The Sunshine Primer. 


By Marion Noyes and Kate Guild. The latest and 
most beautifully illustrated book (in colors) for chil- 
dren. 50 cents net 


Outlines of the History of Painting. 


By Edmund von Mach, author of Greek Sculpture. 
Carefully prepared tables, essays, art maps, etc. 
$1.80 net 


Lessons for Junior Citizens. 


By Mabel Hill and Professor A. B. Hart. Instruc- 
tive and interesting. 149 illustrations which help to 
tell the story of how to understand our mode of life 
and government. 60 cents net 


The Moral Damage of War. 
By Walter Walsh. . $1.00 net 








Brier- Patch 
Philosophy 














“Peter Rab- 
bit” of the Brier- 
Patch expounds 
his philosophy of 
men man- 
ners * ‘= Wil- 


liam J. 
who inte rein 
and Mr. 
Copeland, we 
illustratesit. 
Frontispiece in 


50 net 
“His correla- 
tion of animal 
and human _ in- 
stincts and basic im is keen and full of interest.”~—Lirz. 
“He is a genial philosopher, always cheerful and optimistic. The 
ill ti are ch ing.” —CHURCHMAN 





THE POPULAR OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 
Northern Trails. Schools of the Woods. 
Beasts of the Field. Fowls of the Air. 


A Little Brother to the Bear, and Following the 
Peero b by William J. Long and Tilustrated by 
s. Copeland. 


THE HANDSOMEST OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 
Send for Illustrated A ts 











GINN & COMPANY, Trade Department, BOSTON 
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in public affairs. 





NEW YORK 








The Evening Post 


SOME FEATURES OF THE 


Literary Pagesof the Saturday Issue: 


@ Prompt and interesting reviews of new books by competent reviewers; 
monthly letters on literary affairs from London, by Andrew Lang; and from 
Paris, by Stoddard Dewey; notices of forthcoming publications, etc. 


The Hoening Post appeals to readers of intelligence and culture, Its 


various departments are conducted with exceptional ability, and it has for over 
a century been a leading advocate of courage, independence and incorruptibility 


Do you read it? If not, you ought to do so. 9 


The Loening Pos 


NEW YORK 
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The Adventures 


> of Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The daintiest and 
most charming love- 
story of the vear. 

Fifteen full-page il- 
lustrations in colors by 

Frank Ver Beck 
and page decorations 
by E. S. Holloway. 
Square octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $2.00. 
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New Fiction : New Holiday Books 


™ 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


a BB 


PHILADELPHIA 


A Maid in Arcady 





Paul by E. F. Benson 


The strongest and most 
human novel the author of 
“The Angel of Pain’ and 
*“Dodo”’ has yet written. It 
is full of heart interest and 
the reader is held in suspense 
until the last page. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A new novel from the grace- 
ful pen of Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, author of “An Orchard 
Princess’’ and “ Kitty of the 
Roses.”’ 

Elaborately illustrated in 
colors and tints by Frederic J. 
von Rapp. Small quarto. Dec- 
orated cover, in gold, with 
medallion, in a box, $2.00. 











“Just full of fun.’’ 


The illustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 


Xvil 





















The 
Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the 
German by 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illus- 
trated in colors and 
tints. Decoratively 
bound in cloth and en- 
closed in a box. $2.00. 































“I Will Repay” 


By Baroness Orczy 
Author of ‘‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 

A. story of the French 
Revolution, the romance of 
which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a soul-conflict 
’*twixt love and a mistaken 
sense of duty. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 














Don Q in the Sierras 
By K. and H. Prichard 


Authors of ‘‘ Chronicles of Don Q.”’ 


More stirring stories of thrill- 
ing and romantic adventure 
woven about Don Q, the suave 
and crafty bandit. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 




























Author of “ The Ravanels."’ 


An intense and unusual 
romance of Colonial New 
Orleans, into which is 
woven the seductive mys- 
tery of the Orient. Frontis- 
piece in colors. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 





The King’s English: 


fall, and how such errors can be avoided. 


$1.75. (Postage 13 cents additional.) 


The common errors into which writers are liable to 


By H. W. F. and F.C. F. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


IS IT USEFUL? 


“We have little faith in the practical benefit of this 
sort of book.”—Evening Standard and St. James’s Ga- 
sette. 

“The book ought .to. dispose even the most practised 
writer to humility. It wih prove to him that it is not so 
easy as he might think to keep the rules of grammar.”— 
Speaker. 

“There can hardly be an educated person who will not 
find something useful in it.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Negatively, this Oxford book is as near being a stan- 
dard of English as any in existence.”—Outlook. 

“This is the best book of its kind we have ever seen.’ 
—Glasgow. Herald. 


ARE THE ILLUSTRATIONS FAIR? 


“Why the proofs of offerse against litefary fitness were 
not taken from —o- of ‘the highest rank we cannot 
guess.”—Literary World 


“Few great names in English _literature have escaped 


their keen eyes and blue peneil. ”— Daily Grapl hic. 


WHAT ABOUT USAGE? 


“Its fault lies in its inadequate recognition of the fact 
that ‘usage’ is the supreme arbiter.”—Bookman. 

“The rules laid down, though — ‘strictly logical, are 
founded on usage, not on a Priori conceptions.” —J our- 
nal of Education. 





The Problem of Spelling Reform. By Rev. Prof. W. W. 
SKEAT. Being a tecture delivered betore the British Academy, May 2, 1906. 8vo, paper 
covers, 25 cents. (Postpaid.) 

“Everyone interested in spelling reform should read this lecture.” 


The Canadian War of 1812. ByC.P.LUCAS,C.B. 8vo, withs 
maps, $4.15. (Postage 18 cents additional) A graphic and impartial account of the war 
between Great Britain and the United States, 1812-15. 


“Mr. Lucas’s' story is excellently teld. - His tone throughout is discriminating, arid though admiration for 
the courage of the Loyalists may be said to dominate the narrative as a whole, a er not lead’ to special pleading on 
their behalf, or willful detraction from the merits of their opponents 7 én animus as of old mark 
James’s ‘Military Occurrences,’ is wholly absent from this admirable volume. Nation, October 11, 1906. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS :: American Branch 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 











THE KEPPEL BOOKLETS 


HE First and Second Series. of the Keppel Booklets are now ready. 

Each series consists of five booklets, described below, enclosed in a 

special slide case, and will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on ae of 
twenty- -five cents in Sdn dtBiicadibadat tk es 2 os 


The First Series CONCERNING THE ETCHINGS OF MR. WHISTLER 
SIR SEYMOUR HADEN 

JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 

JOSEPH PENNELL 

DRY-POINTS BY PAUL HELLEU 


The Second Series AUGUSTE RAFFET 
THE LATE FELIX BUHOT 


ONE DAY WITH WHISTLER 

MR. PENNELL’S ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK -**SKY 
SCRAPERS”’ 

CHARLES MERYON 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


4 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
(Opposite the Union League Club) 
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The Priestly Element 
in the Old Testament 


The Prophetic Element 
in the Old Testament 


BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


q In these two masterly books the varied interests of the late President Harper’s life 
are happily exemplified. They are witnesses to his painstaking scholarship, his 
brilliant ability as a teacher, his devotion to candid research as the true method of 
biblical study. In the series of “Constructive Bible Studies” founded by him, they 
stand as textbooks for the highest grade of adult work. The pupil is assumed to 
possess a knowledge of scholarly methods and a judgment of some maturity. They 
are thus adapted to advanced Bible classes and to use in universities and divinity 


schools. 


¢ As in all books of this series, the method is “constructive. 


” 


By pregnant questions 


and suggestions the student is led to elaborate his own views,. while carefully 
arranged bibilical references and extended bibliographies furnish him with the 


needed material. 


Frank recognition is everywhere made of the various possible 


points of view, from the most conservative to the most radical, but the reader has no 
difficulty in discovering the moderate opinions which were ‘personally entertained 


by the author. 


4 In a sense these books have fixed the standard for the entire series. Though the 
other volumes are for less advanced pupils, it is the intention of the editor that 
none shall be admitted that is not worthy of companionship with these. 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 


300 pages, Sv0, cloth; postpaid, $1 00 
150 pages, Sv0, cloth, postpaid, $1.00 
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IMPORTANT AUTUMN BOOKS 





The Secret of the Moor Cottage 
By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 
1 pages. Price $1.25. 


0, 
THE mere statement that this new novel is written by 


the sister of A. Conan Doyle is enough to awaken 
public curiosity. It is a story of mystery and adven- 
ture that naturally involves a detective, who ultimately 
works out the puzzle that surrounds him and later 
writes about it himself. 


Father Pink 
By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT, 
12mo, 326 pages. Price $1.50. 

A LIVELY narrative of the wily = of a 
seemingly harmless priest, in which Prep. 
erty rights are involved, including a Seasded” es of 
diamonds, with eager rivals for the hand of a woman 
who owns the property in question. The priest, as 
the cleverest actor in the drama, is an unusually in- 

teresting character. 





Latter-Day Love Sonnets 
Edited by LAURENS MAYNARD. 
8vo, 100 pages. Price $2.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
THe latest addition to the Love Sonnet Series, com- 
rising the most brilliant Love Sonnets of a 
one hundred poets of the present dey; both British a 
American—a notable group of poems and of euthers, 
_—— in the handsome style charactoriatie of this 
series. 


Intimations of Immortalit 
Coaner by HELEN E. PATIEN, 

280 pages. Price $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 
Tue brief “fat salient comments of the great and 
learned of olden and modern times on Immortality— 
a compilation of remarkable ay! and volte, gr 
ranged under — topics as The ge the 
Ancients, The lations of Philosophy, Voice 

of the Church, The 'v Vision of the Poet. 





The Cheerful Cricket, and others 
By JEANNETTE MARKS, 
Large 8vo, 100 es. Price $2.00. 
T™: life —~ 4 ‘doings of diminutive creatures of nature, 
pressed not in dull waived history facts, but in 
pore ineident and action. Written in delightful 
language, with fascinating pictures in four colors. The 
most beautiful and entertaining juvenile of the year, 
written by the Professor of Engl Literature in Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


Stelia’s_ Adventures in Starland 

RIDGE H. SABIN. 

Price $1.50. 
FOR children "ie , ip be bard to find a more enter- 
—— book than this. Prompt action, frequent in- 
one, bright conversation, do not allow curiosity to 
flag. Mercury the Messenger-Boy, Ill-Tempered Mr. 
Moon, Venus and her School, Mr. Mars an ght any 

are characters that, with the pictures, will del 








The Electric Theft 
By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
0, 311 pages. Price $1.50. 
OR one who likes — and not analysis; an un- 
hackneyed plot, original and novel, but reasonably 
probable; a love romance knit into the thread of in- 
cident, — a titanic struggle between two strong 
rivals, who make the very ea’ tremble in their efforts 
| wh yreercs such a one this is a book well worth 
w 


| 


With Walt Whitman in Camden 
By HORACE TRAUBEL, 
, 500 pages. Wytes $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents 
THs iluminating dia ry record has been truly likened 
to Boswell’ +4 in the fullness and veracity 
of the revelation of the poet’s daily _ and 
His conversations and his corres 
of world-famous men-of-letters show afresh the breadth 
his human interest and the acuteness and candor 
of his critical judgment. 
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‘Pilgrim Press Publications 


The Teaching of Jesus in Parables 


By Rev, GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 364 pp. $1.50 net, 
postage 18 cents. 


Here is a writer who gives to each parable a fresh 
treatment, so original and suggestive as to make it 
seem new. And this he has done, not by giving a too 
free rein to the imagination or by reading doctrines 
into the parables which are not there, but by pointing 
out the truths which they really teach. ‘‘The essen- 
tial truth of a parable,”’ he says in the preface, ‘‘is 
that which lies plainly upon the surface.’’ In his be- 
lief, each parable was framed to teach some one par- 
ticular truth. ‘‘The parable,’’ he says, ‘‘is a lens in 
which we may catch many rays of divine truth and 
focus them upon a ~~ point.’”” No one, whether 
minister or layman, student or Sunday-school teacher, 
can read one of these pete without feeling grate- 
ful to the author for the wealth of treasure he lays 
bare. He has put in his pick somewhat deeper than 
others have done. It will be to the satisfaction of 
many that Mr. Hubbard also takes up the ‘‘germ” 
parables, which hitherto have not been treated in 
parable commentaries. 


} 4 jd BY CHARLES R. BROWN, 
The Main Points. D.D. 312 pp. $1.25 net, 
postage 15 cents. 


A concise, clear and candid discussion of the chief 
points of Christian Faith. The author takes up such 
topics as The Divinity of Christ, The Atonement, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, ete., treating all in a fresh 
and many in a distinctly original manner. 


Adult Bible Classes and How to 


Prof, IRVING F. WOOD, 
Conduct Them. 37 37%; College, and Rev. 


B 
° 
NEWTON M. HALL. 96 pp. 25 cents net, postage 

A-book of methods of conducting ‘Adult Classes, es- 
pecially adapted to teachers of such classes. ' 


Biblical Dramas. By Reve nee :.* PK 

Joseph and His Brethren. 

Story of Jacob. 

Samuel and Saul, 

The Story of Job. 
f the Pro; 


0} i} 
Prisoner of the Lord. 
pamphlets, “ to 33 pages each. 


A large part of the stories of the Old Testament are 
in vivid dialogue form, but we do not realize it be- 
cause of the way they are printed. These ‘Biblical 
Dramas”’ -print the stories selected in regular dialogue 
form. The page looks like a page of Shakespeare. 
They are planned, not for acting upon a stage, but for 
reading. upon a platform, especially in Sunday evening 
services and Christian Endeavor. meetings. 


Letters to Sunday-School Teachers 


By President HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 200 pp. 
$1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 

ve, In_ this =e President King gives in familiar, per- 
sonal lettefs to young people his own deepest convic- 
yytions with J ae to the religion of Jesus Christ. It 
is earnest, helpful, convincing. The language of the- 
slogy “tS not found in it, but the truth is there, and 
want in such a way as to appeal most strongly to 
thinking young people. 


Talks with the Training Class. 
By MARGARET SLATTERY. Boards, 60 cents net; 
paper 25 cents; postage 5 cents. 


“., A practical manud@i for teachers of training classes 
:. with an introduction by_Patterson DuBois. 


“BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 


15 cents net per 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


- H. CARY, Business’ Manager 


: | THOMAS ©. RICH- 
- Samuel J. Mills. 2hns°"s1.25 net, postage 12. 


This is the life story of a man who one hundred 
years ago woke the spirit of missions in America— 
the first Student Volunteer. It is a missionary book 


of peculiar interest. 
Democracy in the Church. 


By Rev. EDGAR L. HEERMANCE. 268 pp. $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents. 

This is a fresh study of the Congregational lity. 
In it the author presents a study of the Church the 


Teachings of Jesus and the Apostolic Age, sketches his- 
torically the passing and r of D y in 
the State and in the Church. Following these is a dis- 
eussion of modern problems, church unity, the ministry, 
ete. 


Sermons on the Sunday-School 


b) Annual volume for 1907. 
Lessons. By, greminent Congregational Preachers. 


There are over 2,000,000 Sunday-school teachers and 
pastors in America studying the Bible, usi the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. This is a book for them. 
It is what some of our most interesting and eloquent 
preachers and earnest Christian workers have to say 
on the different Sunday-school lessons for the year,— 
one sermon on each lesson. Not a commentary at all, 
but devotional and inspirational throughout. 


By Mrs. OZORA 8. DAVIS. 
Hero Tales. book of about 200 pages, ill 


with interesti: historic subjects as well as 
tive pictures. $1.00 net, postage 12 cents. 
Fascinating and true stories showing what has been 
heroically endured and achieved by Congregationalists, 
both in ancient and modern times. This k is es- 
pecially intended for young people, and might well 
serve as a text-book for young people desiring to know 
the heroic side of Congregationalism. It cannot but 
stir up a spirit of genuine denominational pride and 


interest. 
Dramatic Studies from the Bible. 


By EMMA FLORENCE EATON. 75c. net, postage 10c 


In attractive form with photogravure frontispiece. 
These readings are on the greatest dramatic themes 
in all literature. They illuminate and make to live 
again some of the wonderful studies that are hidden 
away in the vast storehouse of the Bible. 

Order. 


Christ and the Eternal 
190 pp. 


By Prof. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, D.D. 
$1.00 net, -postage 10. cents. 

The all-absorbinzg question of the day is as to what 
is the Nature of Christ. This is a careful, reverent, 
unpartisan study of the problem for ministers and 
thoughtful students. The treatment of the theme is 
divided into three parts: 1. The Significance of Christ. 
2. Aspects of Christ. 3. Potencies of Christ. 


The Early Days of Israel. 


By Prof. IRVING F. WOOD and Rev. NEWTON M. 
HALL. Advan course of lessons for the Sunday- 
school for 1807, issued in quarterly parts 20 cents net, 
postpaid; 15 cents to classes. Me 

The International Sunday-school Lessons for 1907 are 
in the Old Testament—from Genesis to Samuel. Many 
adult classes want to cover this same ground, but in 
a different way. ‘‘The Early Days of Israel’’ (in three 
parts) makes this possible. It is Bible study from the 
modern point of view and keeps in mind two objects,— 
drst, to inquire in the narrative portions what main 
thought the writers or compilers of these books had 
in mind? What lesson did they wish to teach? and 
second, to suggest legitimate comparisons between 
ancient Hebrew life and our own life today. Full 
of. quotations, topics for discussion, and everything 
a could help in the actual use of the course by a 
¢ 
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SURE TAR ER RAR th PRN 
NOTABLE WORKS OF FICTION 


HOLYLAND 


By Gustav Frenssen 
Author of JORN UHL 


We have concluded arrangements for the publication 
of the exclusive authorized translation of ‘“Holyland,” 
pronounced by competent critics to be the greatest novel 
of modern times. Of this work in the German version, 
eighty thousand copies were sold almost immediately after 








“The reader revels in the joy of the workmanship. 


its publication. The scenes and characters are drawn Never has such a theme been portrayed with more 
from among the humble seafaring folk who live on the fidelity or poignant sympathy.” 

borders of the German Ocean. Their life, love and —Epwin E. Stosson, in The Independent. 
suffering are wonderfully shown and described. The ql ps 

hero, Kai Jans, makes several long sea voyages, of which “I believe this to be the strongest and best novel 
the descriptions are wonderfully vivid and interesting. Professor Roberts has ever written.” 


Cloth, 12 mo. $1.50. —E. L. SuHuman, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


“The grace of the author’s style adorns everything 
THE SANDS OF PLEASURE he writes. ‘The Heart That Knows’ is similar in 


By Filson Young theme to ‘The Tides of Barnegat,’ but far superior 
to it in sincerity and truth.” 
A Strong Book on a Terrible Theme —E. F. Epcert, in Boston Transcript. 
“Here is a story for mature men and women. . . . “Seldom may we read a 
A strong, well-written, intimate study of a subject usually novel of such singularly 
tabooed in the literature of English-speaking people.”— : I teste 
Chicago Inter Ocean. effective strength, so lumin- 
“*The Sands of Pleasure’ is a book that cannot be ous with literary color, so 
neglected. It must be read.’—Boston Transcript. rich in its passionate yet 


Cloth, illustrated with color frontispiece. $1.50. Seeainn Gana” 


—New York Globe. 
DANA ESTES & CO., Publishers, Boston | | “on of the notabie novels 
of an exceptional year.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 























THE NOVELS OF 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


‘*Trollope and not Thackeray is in reality the English Balzac.”— Bookman. 
Handy Pocket Edition 24mo. (6x3 inches) 


Clear type on specially made thin paper. 
Cloth 75c net. Leather $1 net. Post 6c per vol. 


The Life of WILLIAM BLAKE 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST 
Edited by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON Crown Svo. $3.50 net. Post 20¢ 


Illustrated Profusely from Blake’s Finest Drawings, 
of which Mr. Robertson Owns the finest Known Collection. 
“Will take rank instantly as authoritative and definitive.” , 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE 
Svo. 51 Illustrations, 3 Photogravures, $7.00 met. Post 20¢ 


“*The court of Napoleon I1]. was a court buzzing with gallantry and scandal. A 
gorgeous setting for a brilliant procession.” 


REMBRANDT 


AN ART GALLERY BETWEEN COVERS 














: 70 Photogravures and Color Plates on Finest Rag Paper. Critique 
£m by Emile Michel. Largo gto, $10.00 net. Post extra 





ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


JOHN LANE CoO., The Bodley Head, N.Y. 
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Mushroom Magazines 


Abound in this country. Newsdealers’ counters 
groan under them. Some of them are in- 
significant. Others grow to prodigious size, 
and claim enormous circulations. Thousands 
of American readers prefer to read magazines 
whose value has been proved by long ex- 
perience. Nearly 3,300 numbers of 


THE 
LIVING AGE 


have already been published, and today the 
magazine is more nearly indispensable to in- 
telligent readers than ever. It finds its mate- 
rial in more than thirty of the leading Eng- 
lish periodicals, from which it reprints without 
abridgment such articles as are most interes- 
ing to American readers. Its weekly publica- 
tion enables it to present the articles which it 
reproduces with great promptness. 

The subscription price is SIX DOLLARS a 
year, postpaid in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Trial subscriptions, Three Months, 
(thirteen numbers) for ONE DOLLAR. 


THE LIVING AGE CoO.. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASE MENTION THE INDEPENDENT. 














WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been —- books for 
pay you over twenty years, and the phrase 
Tcchangiva nei Babine moan) @ |) Save on Books” has become 
pa ‘ investment: : | a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
— ‘wy Ae Grant’s stock of -books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of ~~. Papeete of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. LBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY 10 PURE SOCIOLOGY. 


$2.00 a-year; single copies, 50 cents ts 
7 HE sociological method of approach has already differentiated several distinct divisions 





of social science, in addition to those which are older than Sociology. : 
The preliminary report of the material to be studied—or “Descriptive Sociology,” #s 
it is sometimes named—is now cast in a form which marks an advanced degree of social i 
sight. In Spencer’s Principles of Sociology human institutions were described as so many 
architectural types, observed from the outside. Ratzenhofer’s work has now set a standard 
for description of human institutions from the inside; i. e., in terms of the interests which 
were their motives. Descriptive Sociology is now an account of the genesis of institutions 
through the conflict and accommodation of the interests that were efficient with persons who 
made the institutions. 

Again, the study of primitive races is yielding results certain to influence the science of 
pedagogy. The movements of the primitive mind may be compared profitably with the phe- 
nomena of the child mind. A distinct division of social psychology is concerned with the 
mental processes of masses, from the mob to the nation. The phenomena of public opinion, 
of the transfer of individual impulses to the mass, and of the ascendancy of the mass over 
the individual by purely psychic means, constitute the materials of a sub-science which is 
not a mere curiosity, but deals with the most significant forces in practical life. 

“Social Technology” is becoming as firmly founded in General Sociology as medical prac- 
tice is in general chemistry and biology. Applied Sociology is no longer chimerical, but it 
is constructive in its aims. It studies with equal frankness ways and means by which the 
strongest may help the weakest, and the wisest methods of co-operation between the responsi- 
ble members of society for the promotion of general progress. 

This Journal attempts to give proportional attention to each of the special phases of 
Sociology. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FILED IMMEDIATELY TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1907, WILL INCLUDE THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1906, FREE 


The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK 














succestion CACHE LA POUDRE 


(Pronounced CASH LA POODER) 


’ THE ROMANCE OF A TENDERFOOT IN 
THE DAYS OF CUSTER 
By HERBERT MYRICK 


Illustrated from paintings made exclusively for this work by Charles 
Schreyvogel, Edward W. Deming, and Henry Fangle 


There probably never was just such a book as ‘‘Cache 
la Poudre’”’ before. It is fiction and yet it is fact, and if 
you are not out of the West, the real West back in the 
*70’s, you wonder which is which. Mr. Myrick has given 
a vivid picture of the days that are no more and the 
memory of which is fast passing away from the older 
men. There is a love story of stirring adventure in the 
book, but what puzzles one is suddenly to meet in the 
narrative q sketch of some person who is or was evidently 
really once on earth. Then in the appendix to the book 
you find that the person really did or does exist and that 
his right name has been used. Then the illustrations are 
unique. Some are reproductions of well-known works of 
art; others were painted and reproduced for his book, 
while others again are half-tones representing ordinary 
scenes of western ranch life. At every page in the book 
you find something startling and new for a work of fic- 
tion. Mr. Myrick evidently wished to publish a book the 
like of which no one has ever seen, and he has suc- 
ceeded.—Chicago Tribune. 

o.° Frontispiece is an 8x10 photogranh 
Edition de Luxe (platinum print) of Schreyvogel’s 
painting of the heroine. Several illustrations in multi- 
color, tint and embossed. Plate and deckle edge paper. 
Each copy numbered, edition limited to 550. Bound in 
genuine Indian smoke-tanned buckskin (very rare) with 
cowboy fringe, cover design by ow ee Size 8x10, 
boxed. Net, $6; Postage, 20 cents. 
printed from same plates, on nice 
Regular Edition paper, slightly smaller’ margins, 
one plate in full color, bound in cloth, same cover design. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


FE OY SHE SOLE PUBLIsHERS ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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THE NEW HISTORY 


Treats of the picturesque old towns along the Connecticut River. Each of 
these towns is treated separately, giving a crisp, interesting history from 
their settlement until just after the Revolution, rarely later. 


“Historic Towns of the  €. 
Connecticut River Valley,” 


by GEORGE S,. ROBERTS, is certainly delightful. This review from the 
Boston Transcript describes it well : 

“Mr. Roberts wields a facile pen * * * His sketches of the various 
towns are admirably written, and are diversified with interesting anecdote.” 
494 pages, illustrated, $3.50 net, at all bookstores. Prospectus mailed free 


ROBSON & ADEE, Publishers, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ke 











TWO IMPORTANT SERIES 


A Greek Series for Colleges and Schools. 29 Volumes 


General Editor, Hersert Weir Smytu, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, Har- 
vard University. 

A Latin Series for Schools and Colleges. 18 Volumes 
General Editors, Epwarp P. Morris, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, and Morris H. Morean, Ph. D., Professor of Classical Philology, 
Harvard University. 





These series present the best results of independent: American scholarship, adapted to the 
practical needs of American students. The texts are carefully constituted. the introductions 4 
and notes emphasize the human interests of the works in question, and the illustrations, maps, : : 
and plans were selected especially for the series. 


Information regarding the volumes already published and in preparation will be gladly sent 
to any address on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















wey 
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GENEALOGICAL WORK 


Requires just such special equipment as we have. The research, general editorial work and proof reading are in 
charge of Mr. Frank ALLABEN, an expert of many years standing. The important details of type, illustrations, 
paper, printing, binding, publishing and selling are under the personal direction of Mr. Frepertck H. Hitcucock, 
who prior to organizing THe Grarron Press was for many years in charge of the manufacturing department of 
one of the largest publishing houses in America. No variety of genealogical work is out of our line. 





SOME BOOKS IN PREPARATION OR ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Concerning Genealogies. By Frank Allaben. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents net, (postage 5 cents). 10 cents). 


Derby Genealogy. The descendants of Thomas Derby, King Philip’s War. A history of the great Indian 
of Stow, Massachusetts, by Mrs. Viola A. Derby Brom- wars of 1675 and 1676. By George W. Ellis and John 
ley. Octavo, cloth. Price $4, (carriage extra). E. Morris. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated. Price 

» : $1.50 net, (postage 15 cents). 

Armorial Families. By A. C. Fox Davies. One volume, 
folio illustrated, 1,400 pages, gilt top, cloth. $40 net, Ancestry and Descendants of Lieutenant Jonathan and 
(carriage extra). nny ber nae — K A a — 19 cents). 

sages, rontisplece,; rice . net, ostage cents). 

History of Ancient Wethersfield, Connecticut. By vas . » ts 
Henry R. Stiles, M. D. Two volumes, cloth, 8vo, illus- The Parish Register of Christ Church, Middlesex 
trated. $25 net, (carriage extra). County, Virginia, from 1653 to 1812. Quarto, half cloth, 

243 pages. Price $5.00 net, (carriage extra). 

The Chaffee Genealogy. Only 300 numbered copies, " 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, about 600 pages. Price $10.00 The Prindle Genealogy. S8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price 
net, (carriage extra). $5.00 net, (carriage extra). 

The St. John Genealogy. Only 500 numbered copies, The Register of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County, 
square 8vo, cloth. illustrated, about 600 pages. Price, be- Virginia, from 1680 to 1787. 8vo, cloth, 206 pages. 
fore publication, $8.00 net, (carriage extra). Price $5.00 net, (postage 15 cents). 

In Olde Connecticut. Being a record of certain quaint, The Vestry Book of Saint Peter’s Parish, New Kent 
curious and romantic happenings there in colonie times County, Virginia, from 1682 to 1758. 8vo, cloth, 242 
and later. By Charles Burr Todd. 12mo, cloth, gilt pages. Price $5.00 net, (postage 15 cents). 
son Petee 92-25 net, (postage 20 genta). Guy 8. Rix. History and Genealogy of the Rix Family 


Historic Hadley. A story of the making of a famous in America. Octavo, cloth, illustrated, about 250 pages. 
New England town. By Alice Morehouse Walker. 12mo, Price $5.00 net, (postage 18 cents). 


Price $1.00 net, (postage 


THE GRAFTON PRESS, Genealogical Publishers, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. 














THE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


WHAT WE KNOW, WHAT WE DON’T KNOW, WHAT WE OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT OUR BOOKS 


By ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? - 


her Unitarian literature. 
Sent "Tes. "disease sy b yr bes St. Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


1 Vol, crown gto, cloth uncut, Price $1.50 net SO N G-= PO EMS BO Oval ry, wwe wite 


J. W. BOUTON, 10 W. 28th St., New York | Popular Music Publishing Oo., 144 a més., Gaaw 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century and- After 


ortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, Westminster Review: any one, ny 50; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; 
oh four, $16.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, $3.00; arterly Review, Edinburgh Review; Black wood’ s and one 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; either quarterly, $4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and specimen copies free. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 Warren St., New York 




























Book Buyers should now note this work for Christmas purchasing as the notable Art Biography of the yea 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Translated into English by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, with an elaborate Introduction by 
ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


A luxurious New Edition of Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography; one of the most fascinating 
classics of European Literature. This handsome edition has been planned to meet the 
requirements of both the Student and the Collector. 


‘“*A book which the great Goethe thought worthy of trans- bear comparison with those of Gil Blas, or the Comte of 
lating into German with the pen of Faust and Wilhelm Monte Cristo, or Quentin Durward, or Les Trois Mousque- 


Meister, a book which Auguste Comte placed upon his 
very limited list for the perusal of reformed humanity is 
one with which we have the right to be occupied, not 
once or twice, but over and over again. It can not lose its 
freshness. What attracted the encyclopaedic names of men 
so different as Comte and Goethe to its pages still remains 
there. The adventures of this potent human actuality will 

For sale everywhere 

or at the publishers, 


taires, for their variety and pungent interest.’’—John Ad- 
dington Symonds. 

Printed on special hand-made paper, containing 40 full- 
page photogravure illustrations, with artistic cover design. 
—— volumes, bound in cloth, boxed, $6.00 net; express 
extra. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York 
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The Youth’s Companion : For the Fifty-two Weeks of 1907. 
FREEA! |. All Extra Numbers, including the 
ving, Christmas and New 
=. Double ag Celenda The Companion’s 
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for 1907 printed in 12 colo: All for $1 75 
If sent to J. M. Hanecs, Lexington, Ky. 


Add to your list Everybody’s Magazine, $1.50. 
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$20.00 Worth of Entertainments for Only 70 Cents. 

“HINTS,”’ published monthly, contains each 
ea $20 worth of BNTERTAINMENTS, D: 

ovel Socials, Ideas for Decorations, Teas, 
Fairs, Recitations, Children’s Parties, Games, 
ete. Send us your order at our special club 
price, 70 cents. J. Hanson. 








ny American Publisher, Phe- 


Our References ~4 Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky 


The Commercial Agencies. 











ONE MAGAZINE FREE ing’ cs" tour Com: 


tions to any of the above (except the 
Ladies’ Home Journal offer) may have free 
and sent to an hao vag desired any magazine 
mentioned in A. 








You MAY .— TO THESE CLUBS 
-++-$3.85 Ladies’ Home J’1.$1.50 
q ‘Saturday Eve. Post 1.50 
Delineator 
Everybody’s Mag. 1.50 








Our large 44-page catalog contains about 3,000 
publications at lowest prices. Write for it now 
and see how much you can save. It’s free. 








DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, centaiming all Ciub Offers. 


apoazss it J, _M. HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


New York Office 99 Fourth Avenue (near 12th St.) 


115 Hanson Block, oe KY. 
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It's Free and quetes low prices. en about 3,000 periodieale and Club Offers. — 
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MAGAZINE 


FOR A YEAR with your choice of these 
Four Famous Books by the people’s most 
Popular Poet, James WuitTcoms RILEY 


1 Love-Lyrics 


3 Farm-Rhymes 
2 Songs o’ Cheer 4 Child-Rhymes 


Magnificent Gift editions, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Bound in Scarlet and Gold, and Printed on Finest Grade Paper 


“Interests All 
the Family” 










$00 


Handsomely 
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HIS remarkable special offer involves: 
First: An exquisite volume by James Whitcomb 
Riley, the poet laureate of the American people, the 
most popular poet of his age and race. A volume con- 
taining the cream of his verse, lavishly iliustrated by a 
leading artist. A GIFT worth giving and a gift worth 
receiving. 

Second: A year’s subscription to Taz Home Maca- 
ZINE, the great periodical for home-makers, home-lovers, 
home-builders and every one else in the home. 

In presenting the book free of charge with the magazine, 
we are not giving something for nothing. We are acting 
on a sound business principle established by experience. 
The principle is this: 

EXTRAORDINARY value may be offered with the 
FIRST year’s subscription to Tut Home Macazinz, 
because NEW subscribers almost invariably become OLD 
ones, 

Tur Home Macazing HOLDS the friends it makes. 


* * * 


OU never saw a publication just like the Home 
Macazinz. There is none. It is unique among 
magazines, with a place all its own. 
There are many good magazines,— women’s publications, 
the young pedple’s magazines, periodicals for children, mag- 
azines for men, and all kinds of scientific, religious and 
literary publications. — 
—But there is but ONE high grade magazine edited and 
published EXCLUSIVELY in the interest of the home, 
The Home Macazinz is issued monthly. 
Feature articles of peculiar charm and vitality appear in 
each number. Master writers of Fiction contribute fascinat- 
ing stories of Love, Romance, Mystery afd Adventure. 


The regular price of the Home Magazine is $7.00 a year, 10 cents a copy at news-stands 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Publishers Indianapolis 





Our faith in the ability of Tue 
Homes MaGAzine+to satisfy you 
yr is so great that we agree to re- 
turn your money, if you want 
it after reading the first number. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Your 














A subscription ($4.00), or four separate subscriptions, $1.00 each—$4.00. 






Among the famous artists 
whose work is to be found in 
the Home Macazine are Howard 
Chandler Christy, Harrison Fisher, 
A. I. Keller, John Cecil Clay, H.C. 
Wall, George Brehm and Worth Brehm, These names tell 
their own story! * * * 


XPERIENCED men and women of proved ability 
conduct departments which cover every interest that 
centers in the home. 

Landscape and Flower Gardening is covered each month 
by Mr, Eben Rexford, author of Home Floriculture, etc. 

Mr, Charles S. Sedgwick, the eminent architect, con- 
tributes practical plans for home building, 

The department of Hens and Chickens is under the 
mahagement of Miller Purvis, editor of the well-known 
magazine, Pouttry, 

Minnie McIntyre, editor of Brr ano Spur, has charge of 
the department, The Horse and the Stable, 

The department, The Cog and His Care, is conducted 
by Eugene R, Cole, editor of Docpom. 

* * * a 


OW, don’t forget the Riley Books, 
You know we give you your choice of the four 
beautiful volumes named above. Each contains about 
200 pages, with nearly 100 illustrations. 
Be sure to state which Riley Book you want. We will send 
the entire set in a convenient holder for four subscriptions. 
You take no risk. We refund money promptly if The 
Home Macazine or the Book fails to please you. 
You love your home and your home folks. Can you invest 
a trifling sum in any way that will give them more real pleasure? 
Then, why not send us the coupon today? 
























Tue Bonss-Meraitt Company Publishers Indianapolis 
I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE 
HOME MAGAZINE and Riley Book No,——___. 





My Nameis. 


My Address is 
All four books—the entire set—will be sent for either one four years’ 
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The Perfect Bible is the 
American 
Standard 

f= 1] 1) [a 


Why Was 
it Made? 


This new translation of 
the Bible was needed be- 
cause many parts of the 
older translations, made 
hundreds of years ago, 
were not easily under- 
stood by the people of to- 
day. Words and phrases 
are used in the old versions which are not 
even in the dictionaries of the present age. 

There were also many. inaccuracies in 
translation in the older versions of the 
Scriptures, which have been corrected in 
the American Standard Bible. 





‘Continued in next issue) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 


Write for Our Free Book 


**How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 


37 U East 18th St., New York 














THE NEW HYMNAL 


Just Ready 


Church Hymns and Tunes 


Edited by H. B. Turner, D. D., and Wm. F, Biddle, 


“Nearly everything I look for is there.”—REV. 


ALEXANDER MCKENZIE D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


644 Hymns, 735 Tunes, 88 Chants and Re- 


sponses, The Psalter and Selections. 
Sample copy (returnable) free for examination, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. New York 
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There are at least ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS AND 
EDITIONS now in print in America and England not subject to Book 

tions. Are you a book lover, and would you like to be able 
to purchase YOUR CH ICE of these books at WHOLESALE PRICES ? (By 
wholesale we mean an ovesage of 30 TO 50 PKR CENT. DISCOUNT.) 





If so, drop us a line and we wil 
sale distribution pian. 

r FO R BARGAIN CATALOGUES, including over 10,000 volumes of 
ENGLISH IMPORTATIONS (purchased by our manager when abroad this 
past summer), OLD, RARE AND ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, FINE SETS THE 
LATEST, BEST AND NEWEST H°LIDAY BOOKS, E'c., all at BARGA N 
PRICES, sent free on pee of 4c, stamps for postage. Weare the oldest 
largest, best equipped and CHEAPEST mail order Book and Stationery 
establishment in the U. S. Established in 1884, Capital over a quarter 


mail you full particulars of our whole- 





million dollars, 1t will pay you in many ways to get in touch with us 
at once, 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Ls to 50 East 23d St., New York 














OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is described in the following terms. by the 


BOSTON EVENING 'RANSCRIPT 


The catalogue just issued by Robert Grier Cooke 
as an annonucement of bis present season's undertak- 
ings is as carefully preparec and as handsomely printed 
a book list as we hove ever seen. Mr. Cooke himself, 
being an expert in the making of artistic books, has 
taken pains that his catulogue shall exactly represent 
the ideals of which he is an exponent. In addition to 
the publication of works for general circulation, he is 
also engaged in the designing of a varie of com- 
memorative and anniversary volumes, of college class 
records, of guest-books, of monograms, of book-plates 
and otner similar material that involve the finest of 
pesutieg and binding, his most notable achievement be- 

ng the making of the massive catalogue of the J. 
Pierpont Morgan art collection. Among his publications 
recent and to come are “Caruso’s Book,’’ a series of 
colored studies by the fsmous tenor, “Inside the Ma- 
chine,” P. Tecumseh Sherman’s stud: of New York’s 

litical turmoil, Harriet Bernhard Clapp’s ‘Travel in 

urope,’’ and Florence Brooks’s thirty-two love sonnets, 
“In a Lost Garden.” E.f.E. Copies on Application, 


ROBERT GRIER COOKE 


(INCORPORATED) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














The Jacob Tome Boarding School tor Boys. 
Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of 
advantages exceptional in a preparatory school for boys. 
Midway between Philadelphia ood Baltimore. For circular, 
address FRANC RANSOM LANE, Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS 
6 Miles From Boston 


Four connected buildi: 
College preparatory an general courses, also advanced 
bag in Uan ie German istory, Literature and English. 
RUCTION for those who need SPEC. 
wt EL _ _imaze studies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every 
A new —s has just BEEN ‘ 
pupils may be taken ON 
ould you not like to have our daughter enjoy the , = 
vantages of an education near ton for a year? Send f 
illustrated catalogue and write for prices for balance of 
year. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard) 
78 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. 


PALLISER’S 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS. 


We have just published a new book, with above title, 
containing 150 up-to-date plans of houses costing from 
$s00 to $18,000, which anyone thinking of building a 
house should have if they wish to save money and also 
get the latest and best ideas of a practical architect. It 
also gives prices of working plans at about one-half the 
regular prices, and many hints and helps to all who de- 
sire to build. 160 large octavo pages. Price, paper cover, 
$1.00; bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of price. Address J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company, 57 Rose Street. New York. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS 


ALGIERS. By M. Elizabeth Crouse. 
Beautifully illustrated with full page plates from 
original photographs. Cloth decorative cover, net 
$2.00; three-quarters crushed levant, net $4.00. 
(Postage 14 cents.) 


WHERE SHAKESPEARE SET HIS STAGE. 
By Elise Lathrop 

With numerous full-page Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 

net $2.00. Three-quarter crushed levant, net $4.00. 

(Postage 14 cents.) 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. 
By Richard Davey 
With 40 original Illustrations in color by JoHN 
FuLLEYLove, R.I. Two vols. boxed, 8vo, cloth, net 
$5.00. Three-quarter crushed levant, net $10.00. 
(Postage 36 cents.) (Vol. I., B.c. 40 to A.D. 1500. 
Vol. II., a.p. 1500 to 1900.) 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN- 
By Ralph Adams Cram 
With 67 full-page Illustrations from photogra~hs 


by the author. Cloth, net $2.50. Three-quarter 
crushed levant, net $5.00. (Postage 20 cents.) 


TO-DAY ON THE NILE. By H. W. Dunning 


Photogravure Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 
net $2.50. Three-quarter crushed levant, net $5.00. 
(Postage 20 cents.) 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 








James Pott & Co., New York 











A NEW CALENDAR 
FOR GLD FRIENDS 


Begin now to compile it 
for Christmas. Have friends 
of recipient-to-be each use a 
leaf or two of calendar for 
a message of some sort, or- 
iginal or quoted, forming “A 
Thought ine Every Day for 
1907.” 

Opportunity for endless 
variety. A characteristic 
word of advice, a “clipping,” 
a “Kodak” or a pen picture, 
etc. Do it yourself, or get 
the group of friends to help. 
Most artistically made. An 
ornament to any desk or wall. 

Regular Edition: 
Handsomely illuminated back 
and set of artistically dated 
sheets, everything needed, 
with our brochure, “Just 
How to Do It.” At your 
dealer’s or direct from us by 
mail postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: 
Genuine Leather Back (the 
revailing Red or Alice Blue), 
Gone of finest Bond paper, 
capitals illuminated .in two 
colors. Gold-plated. fasten- 
ers. Easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or 
mailed direct postpaid on receipt of price, $5.00. 

The Friendship Calendar makes an ideal gift for con- 
gregations to give their pastors and Sunday schools to 
give their teachers, or churches to send to a missionary 
on the field. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 
25 Cedar Street, New Britain, Conn. 














HEATH’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 








Forming a library of thirty-eight volumes 
strongly bound in cloth, containing a total 
of over six thousand pages and sixteen 
hundred original illustrations for NINE 
DOLLARS and SEVENTY CENTS. 








SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON ‘NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ~ LONDON 
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Covering 
Your 
Floors 


Is laying the foundation for the 
whole decorative superstructure of 
your home. 


If you desire the most artistic and 

leasing effects—effects that are 
linet secured , through hand-made 
things — you will choose 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


When you have gone thus far, you will wish to purchase from a large stock 
and a responsible house—specialists in the business. 


That is just our position. For years we have specialized in fine Persian Rugs— 
the most desirable weaves in the Orient. Our stock is recognized, the country 
over, as unique in its variety, and for unusual sizes, designs and color effects. 


Sizes, designs or colorings that cannot be procured ready-woven, we make to 


order on our looms in Persia and Turkey. 


Color Sketches, Estimates and Samples on request 
No obligation on your part—no tmportuntty on ours. 


KENT -COSTIKYAN 


890-892 Broadway at 19th Street, New York 
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Think Again! a 


If you have thought you could not afford an encyclopedia, read this announcement through, 
and think it over again, Perhaps you cannot afford to lay out $100 or $150, for that zs a lot ot 
money to pay for a set of books, But conditions have changed. Here at last is a new encyclo- 
pedia that you can buy at a price low enough not to inconvenience you in the least. It has been 
eight years in preparation, and it is not yet gue finished, so it is absolutely the latest. 

Six hundred of the best and most experienced men that money and influence could obtain, 
worked for years on this greattask. Each man is a specialist in some department of knowledge. 

These authorities worked under the guidance of Frank Moore Colby, M.A.. New York, and 
George Sandeman, M.A., Edinburgh, to complete this great work of reference, and now you may buy 


Nelson's Encyclopxdia 


£verybody’s Book of Reference 


with the absolute confidence that everything is in it, everything is accurate, everything is newly written. 
More than this, everything is in plain, simple English. Its terse, direct style pleases the scientist, and is 
perfectly plain to the business man, the student, the public school pupil, and to the worker in every walk 
of life who has learned the wisdom of seeking accurate information. 


it Has Cost Us Over Half a Million Dollars to Accomplish this Task 


Now that the work is practically complete and we know we have the latest, greatest and most accurate 
* reference work in the world, we want you to know wy we can sell it for less than half the regular price 
heretofore always asked for a reliable encyclopedia. ? 

The explanation is not new. It is simply the old, old story of large sales and small profits, a principle 
of business illustrated in nearly every other line of production, dué here for the first time applied to 
encyclopedia selling. 

We believe you want an encyclopedia. We believe there are thousands—yes, millions—like you in 
this great America who need a reliable work of reference and énow it, but hold back on account of the price. 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia was made for you! ; 


The is will willingly and —the encyclopedia could not be better if 
as tree times the price we ask for I” Beales ts, youl et an exra acount yu act et once 


We want to tell you what our remarkably low price is, and also explain our 
Discount Offer to Advance when you 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


which will show yoa how great and wonderful Nelson’s Encyclopedia really is. 

Sign and send this coupon and we will forward this interesting booklet with speci- 
men pages of the encyclopa@dia, its price, the Discount Offer, etc., and our easy 
terms, so that you will be fully informed, The booklet describes all. You want it—we 
want to send it. Act now! Fill in, cut off and mail this coupon! 


THOS: NELSON & SONS 
37 East i8th St. 
New York 
Aiso Publishers of The 
American Standard Bible 
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Purity Books 
‘Ignorance is Vice,”"—Socrates, 
The Self sn The Best 
Sex Series 
is endorsed by H ONIC 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: FE : 
Dr.Joseph Cock, or the restoration of energy and 
Rev. Chas, M, Sheldoa, vitality; the relief of mental and q 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, nervous exhaustion, impaied . 
= saci p ed digestion or appetite, there is no 
. Fran » Clark, ; 
Bishop Vincent, remedy so beneficial as 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 9 ; 
‘Pansy HORSFORD’S 
Prances E, Willard, h 
Lady H. Somerset, A d Ph 
SYLVANUS ae D. D. Eminent Physicians and cl me tOSP ate 
Hundreds of Others, , 
4 BOOKS TO MEN, By syivanus Stall, D. D. It is a scientific and carefully 
os Hy Seno een Onebt to Kaew. prepared preparation of the phos- 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. phates that provides the tonic and 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. . 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and nerve food needed to improve the 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. general health. 
whee Youss Ch Cape * ae. ee 
at a Young Woman Oug . If a - , 1 . a 
What, av Lame of ar Guake @ tinew. eens ta ‘bees Consecee Con, fi Provi- P, 
Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of ¢ . dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
Vir Publishing Co., “Tae 
. - 
* The Sunshine Belt 
: fo the Orient 
Via the 
} 
7 
An ideal ocean voyage over semi-tropical seas E 
to lands of surpassing interest. Chosen by Secre- 
tary of War Taft for his Congressional party on t 
account of the speed, size and luxury of service. ftw 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO HAWAII ; 
JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES b 
Write for literature to any R. R. ticket agent or to i 
PACIFIC MAIL S&S. S. CO. a. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO ? 
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Survey of the World 


At the elections on the 
The Elections 6th inst. the Republican 

party and policies were 
sustained, altho the majorities of the 
Presidential election in 1904 were re- 
duced. In the House of Representa- 
tives, after March 4th, the Republican 
majority will be 58; in the present House 
it is 114. This year’s losses were due to 
various influences. In the Middle West, 
some of the changes were due to popular 
disapproval of candidates who opposed 
revision of the tariff. In lowa, John F. 
Lacey, whose plurality two years ago 
was 9,000, was defeated by a Democrat, 
whose plurality is 1,200. In Minnesota, 
James T. McCleary, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, was beat- 
en, altho his majority in 1904 was 9,000. 
Another well-known member who has 
lost his seat is Joseph W. Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, whose defeat was due in part 
to the active opposition of Senator La 
Follette. A veteran member from New 
York, James W. Wadsworth, was de- 
feated on account of his opposition in 
the House to the Meat Inspection bill. 
His place is taken by Peter A. Porter, an 
Independent Republican. The work 
of Mr. Gompers and the Federation of 
Labor had little effect. It does not ap- 
pear that any member whom Mr. 
Gompers opposed has lost his seat, altho 
the pluralities of several were reduced. 
Speaker Cannon’s plurality is less by 
about 2,000 than in 1904. In Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Lilley, Representative at large, 
appears to have received the full plural- 
ity, altho his opponent, Mr. Donahue, is 
the head of the Federation of Labor in 
that State. Mr. Mudd’s plurality, in 
Maryland, was cut down from 3,000 to 
about 1,000. In the next House there 
will be, from Pennsylvania, two mem- 





bers representing a labor organization, 
altho they were the regular nominees of 
the Democratic party. These are Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers, and Thomas D. Nichols, 
district president of the samé union in 
the upper anthracite field. For these 
candidates President John Mitchell 
made speeches in their districts. The 
same union sends six representatives to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, but they 
were elected as Democrats. Several can- 
didates elected to the House had been 
indorsed by the Federation. No 
candidate standing as a Socialist was 
elected, altho James McCarthy made a 
good run in one of the Chicago districts, 
where a Democrat was _ successful. 
About 2,000 votes were cast in the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) district for Upton Sinclair, 
author of “The Jungle.” In the Ninth 
district of New York, Hillquit, Socialist, 
received about 3,700 votes, but Gold- 
fogle, Democrat, had 7,200.——Altho 
the Republicans lost seats in the House, 
the complexion of the Legislatures elect- 
ed shows that they have gained some- 
thing in the Senate. If all the Senate 
seats were now occupied there would be 
57 Republicans and 33 Democrats. It is 
probable that after March 4th the fig- 
ures will 61 and 29. Patterson, of Col- 
orado; Dubois, of Idaho, and. Clark, of 
Montana, are to be displaced by Repub- 
licans. At last reports there was a Re- 
publican majority of 14 in the Montana 
Legislature. Oregon will send Jonathan 
Bourne, who was selected at the pri- 
maries. It is now asserted that the 
Legislature will be required to elect a 
Governor in New Hampshire, and there 
is talk of a combination having for its 
purpose the election of Winston 
Churchill to the Senate. In New Jersey, 
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a Republican majority of 7 in the Legis- 
lature probably insures the election of a 
Republican to succeed Senator Dryden, 
altho he may not be re-elected. Prob- 
ably another term will be given to Sena- 
tor Wetmore, of Rhode Island. In the 
Legislature, 43 votes are pledged to 
Colonel Goddard, the candidate of the 
Democrats and Lincoln Republicans, but 
56 are needed. Nebraska will send Nor- 
ris Brown, Republican, selected some 
time ago at the party convention. Mr. 
Cullom will be re-elected in Illinois. 
The new Senator from Kentucky (in 
1909) will be Governor Beckham, who 
is now only thirty-seven years old. He 
has defeated Senator McCreary at the 
primaries, and he was credited with the 
defeat of Senator Blackburn in the in- 
terest of Judge Paynter. In Delaware, 
Addicks appears to have been elimi- 
nated. Only three members of the new 
Legislature are counted for him. There 
is a large Republican majority, but it is 
said that a second term will not be given 
to Senator Allee. It is now expected 
that the new Republican Senator from 
Colorado will be Simon Guggenheim, 
who is associated with his brothers in 
the control of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company (sometimes call- 
ed the Smelting Trust) and other large 
corporations engaged in the production 
of silver, lead and other metals. Mr. 
Guggenheim, whose brothers reside in 
New York, is only thirty-nine years old. 
He has commended himself to the peo- 
ple of Colorado by giving a costly build- 
ing to the School of Mines and in other 
ways. 
& 

Altho the Fusion party (of 
Democrats and Lincoln Re- 
publicans) in Pennsylvania 
elected a State Treasurer last year by 
88,000, it was beaten this year by the Re- 
publicans, whose candidate for Governor, 
Edwin S. Stuart, was elected by a plural- 
ity of about 55,000. In Philadelphia, 
Rotan, Republican candidate for District 
Attorney, was elected by 12,000 over 
Gibboney, candidate of the City Reform 
party. The campaign was one of great 
bitterness. Much was said about the al- 
leged loss, by waste or theft, of $4,000,- 
000 or $5,000,000 of the $9,000,000 ex- 
pended in furnishing the new capitol. 


Results in 
the States 


The Republicans have promised to make 
an investigation. Gibboney had . been 
known as a tireless foe of the keepers of 
evil resorts in the city. He was opposed 
by Mayor Weaver, who, a few days be- 
fore the election, deserted the City Re- 
form party. The new personal registra- 
tion law was enforced for the first time, 
with good results. In Rhode Island, 
James H. Higgins, Democrat, “the boy 
mayor of Pawtucket,” was elected Gov- 
ernor by a plurality of 1,200. There is 
a Republican majority in the Legislature. 
Ex-Governor Garvin, a candidate for 
Congress in one of the State’s two dis- 
tricts, was defeated. Further proof of 
the great personal popularity of Gov. 
John A. Johnson, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, was shown in his re-election by a 
majority of 40,000, while all the other 
offices were filled by Republicans with 
majorities ranging, it is reported, from 
25,000 to 40,000. Gov. Johnson was 
elected in 1904 by a majority of 6,000, 
altho the State gave Mr. Roosevelt a 
majority of 160,000 on the same day. 
In Massachusetts Gov. Guild has a plural- 
ity of 31,500 over John B. Moran, who 
was regarded by some as representing the 
Hearst movement in that State. Moran 
appears to have been beaten by the con- 
servative men of his own party. Lieut.- 
Gov. Draper’s plurality fell below 10,000. 
Altho Mr. Roosevelt carried New 
Jersey two years ago by 80,000, and there 
was a Republican majority of 58,000 last 
year, the vote last week for members of 
the Legislature showed a Democratic 
majority of 11,000. This change was due 
in part to a movement against bosses and 
against the influence of great corpora- 
tions in politics. “In the Legislature there 
are 44 Republicans and 37 Democrats. 
For the re-election of Senator Dryden, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, 41 votes are needed. Two Re- 
publicans will not vote for him, and it is 
expected that at least two more will stand 
with these. In New Hampshire, 
Floyd, Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor, has a considerable plurality, but (at 
last reports) lacks 10 votes of a majority 
over all. As a majority is required, the 
Legislature (which is Republican) will 
probably be called upon to elect him 
Governor. The Rev. Dr. Buchtel, a 
prominent Methodist, and for several 
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years past the Chancellor of Denver Uni- 
versity, was elected Governor of Colo- 
rado. Dr. Buchtel was a missionary in 
Bulgaria and has since been the pastor of 
churches in Indiana, New York, New 
Jersey and Colorado.—Gov. Gooding. 
of Idaho, had a plurality of about 10,000. 
This is regarded by his supporters as a 
victory for law and order. He has in- 
sisted upon the prosecution of the officers 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
who are charged with procuring the as- 
sassination of ex-Governor Steunenberg, 
and has been opposed by those who hold 
that these men are unjustly accused and 
were improperly taken from Colorado. 
Gov. Cummins was elected again in 
Iowa; in California, the election of Gil- 
lette, Republican, was accompanied by 
the defeat of nearly all the judicial can- 
didates believed to have been named by 
Boss Ruef; in Illinois, the Hearst League 





cast only 40,000 votes, instead of the 


110,000 promised; a Republican Gover- 
nor and Legislature were elected in Mr. 
Bryan’s State, and Kansas gave the Re- 
publican ticket a plurality of about 
28,000, Gov. Hoch excepted. His plural- 
ity was so small that for some days his 
election was not admitted. The inde- 
pendent activity of Senator La Follette 
caused some disturbance in Wisconsin, 
where he assisted in. defeating Congress- 
man Babcock and the Republican candi- 
date for District Attorney in Milwaukee, 
the latter, at last reports, having less 
votes than his opponent, for whom the 
Senator worked effectively. Lucian H. 
Palmer, a negro, was elected to the As- 
sembly.——New Mexico gave a majority 
for joint statehood, but in Arizona the 
vote was 6 to I against it. A large ma- 
jority of the delegates to Oklahoma’s 
Constitutional Convention are Demo- 
crats. Hawaii re-elected Delegate Kala- 
nianaole. In Porto Rico, the Unionists 
carried all of the seven districts, and it 
is said the Republicans will not be repre- 
sented in the next House. In Detroit, 
where the street railway franchises are 
soon to expire, Mayor Codd and the rail- 
way company proposed that a new fran- 
chise for 15 years should be given, upon 
condition that the fare should be 2} cents 
for 3 hours in the morning and 2 hours 
in the afternoon, and that in the remain- 
ing hours six tickets should be sold for 
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25 cents. His opponent, Thompson, was 
supported by those who demand a 
straight three-cent fare. Thompson was 
elected, and the franchise proposed by 
Mayor Codd was disapproved by a vote 
of 28,800 to 13,300. 


-& 


It was known in New 

Bap dogenek York, a few hours after the 
oF* closing of the polls, that 

Mr. Hughes had been elected, but not un- 
til the following afternoon did the re- 
turns indicate the elcction of all of Mr. 
Hearst’s associates on the Democratic 
State ticket. Hughes’s plurality is about 
60,000. At this writing, while the plural- 
ities for all of Hearst’s associates except 
Mr. Chanler appear to be so large that 
they cannot be overcome in the official 
count, the election of Mr. Chanler (can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor) is not 
established beyond doubt. It is expected, 
however, that the complete returns will 
show his election, and that he will preside 
over the Republican Senate at Albany. 
It appears that a large majority of the 
Democrats who bolted the nomination of 
Hearst voted for Hughes and all the 
Democratic candidates below the one at 
the head of the list. This caused Hearst 
to run about 65,000 behind the remainder 
of the Democratic ticket. In the city his 
plurality was less than 74,000, while Chan- 
ler’s was 135,000, and Skene’s 144,000. 
Skene will be State Engineer. The Mur- 
phy-Hearst candidates for judges of the 
Supreme Court in New York County, 
six named by the Tammany leader and 
four by Hearst, were elected. Mr. Chan- 
ler, who will probably be Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, is 37 years old, a man of wealth 
and philanthropic tendencies, a lawyer 
by profession, a descendant of the origin- 
al John Jacob Astor, and a cousin of the 
present heads of the Astor family in New 
York and London. Mr. Skene, the new 
State Engineer, only 32 years old, is em- 
ployed as an engineer at a modest salary 
in the office of the Engineer of High- 
ways in the Borough of Queens, on Long 
Island. The Legislature recently appro- 
priated $101,000,000 for canal improve- 
ments, and $50,000,000 for good roads. 
He will be influential in supervising the 
expenditure of a considerable part of this 
money. Mr. Jackson, the new Attorney- , 
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General, 35 vears old, as Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney at Buffalo, has vigorously 
prosecuted corrupt public officers there. 
He has promised to grant the application 
of Mr. Hearst for legal proceedings to 
test the title of Mayor McClellan to his 
office. The present Attorney-General. 
Mr. Mayer, refused to do this. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that Mr. Hearst will at 
last get a recount of the votes cast at 
last year’s city election. Mr. Hauser, the 
new Treasurer, is a baker. These Demo- 
cratic officers, with the Secretary of State 
and the Comptroller, will control the 
State Canal Board, Land Board, and sev- 
eral other important boards which. are 
composed of elective officers. The At- 
torney-General has large powers with re- 
spect to offending corporations. Mr. 
Hughes says: 

“It is a victory for sobriety and decency m 

the administration of government. But the 
people will not tolerate indifference to public 
wrongs. They desire neither exaggeration nox 
inflammatory appeal on the one hand, nor 
moral or political obtuseness on the other. The 
election is a rebuke to demagogical methods, 
and it is also impressive in its demand for re- 
sponsible leadership. I shall address myself 
to the task of squaring the administration of 
government with the interest of the people, 
confident that I may rely upon the support of 
all good citizens, not only those who voted for 
me, but also those who, in the intensity of 
their desire to end abuses, voted for my op- 
ponent.” 
Mr. Bryan remarks that the Democratic 
party won “a signal victory” in New 
York and that Mr. Hearst has been “vin- 
dicated .on the position taken.” Senator 
Foraker says that “Bryan has gone down 
with Hearst,” and that the people “will 
not tolerate their populistic ideas.” 


as 


President Roosevelt, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Surgeon-General Rixey, sail- 
ed for the Panama Isthmus on the morn- 
ing of the oth inst. on board the battle- 
ship “Louisiana,” which was convoyed 
by the cruisers “Tennessee” and “Wash- 
ington.” Upon leaving Washington the 
President said: “I am going down to see 
how the ditch is getting along.” When 
he lands at Colon it will be the first time 
that a President of the United States has 
put his foot on foreign soil during his 
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term of office. Before he left Wash- 
ington he made known his purpose to 
nominate, in December, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. He also announced 
the approaching voluntary retirement of 
Mr. Hitchcock, for the last eight years 
Secretary of the Interior, and the se- 
lection, with Mr. Hitchcock’s approval, 
of James R. Garfield, now Commissioner 
of Corporations, for the seat in the Cab- 
inet thus to be made vacant. . Mr. 
Hitchcock is seventy-one years old, and 
feels the need of rest. The President 
urged him to accept the office of Am- 
bassador to France, but he would not 
consent to take it. Mr. Garfield’s suc- 
cessor will be Herbert Knox Smith, now 
Assistant Commissioner. Owing to 
the recent confession of Frank L. Em- 
mett, formerly employed by the Shelby 
Tube Company, which is a part of the 
Steel Corporation, Emmett himself, 
James J. Dunn, and Charles L. Close 
have been indicted at Pittsburg for con- 
spiring to defraud the Government by 
supplying defective boiler tubes to be 
used in warships. Dunn was superin- 
tendent at the Shelby Company’s works, 
and Close was his assistant. It is as- 
serted in the indictments that the defect- 
ive tubes in question were placed in nine 
ships, which are named. Among these 
are “Louisiana,” which is carrying the 
President to Colon, and the “Tennessee” 
and the “Washington,” the cruisers ac- 
companying her. Officers of the Navy 
Department say, however, that inspec- 
tion by the Government prevented the 
use of any defective tubes in these ships. 


& 








Redness of « After making an investi- 


li gation concerning the 
Negro Battalion Fits at Brownsville, 


Texas, on August 13th, when one citizen 


was killed and another wounded by shots 
fired, it was alleged, by negro soldiers of 
the 25th Infantry, Brigadier General 
Garlington, Inspector General, submitted 
to the Secretary of War, on October 22d, 
along report. It had been established, he 
said, that shots were fired into the houses 
of citizens, while they were pursuing 
their peaceful vocations or were sleeping, 
by enlisted men of the 25th Infantry be- 
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longing to the battalion stationed at Fort 
Brown. The men of this battalion, after 
due opportunity and notice, had failed, 
he said, “to tell all that it was reasonable 
to believe that they knew concerning the 
shooting.” In fact, they gave no in- 
* formation that would disclose the iden- 
tity of the men who took part in the dis- 
turbance. “They appear to stand to- 
gether,” he continued, “in a determina- 
tion to resist the detection of the guilty ; 
therefore they should stand together 
when the penalty falls.” He recom- 
mended that orders be issued discharg- 
ing, without honor, all the men in Com- 
panies B, C, and D, of the 25th Infantry 
who were serving at Fort Brown on the 
night of August 13th, and forever de- 
barring them: from re-enlisting in the 
army or the navy, as well as from em- 
ployment in any civil capacity under the 
Government. He did this, “recognizing 
the fact that a number of men who have 
no direct knowledge as to the identity of 
the men who actually fired the shots on 
the night of August 13th will incur this 
extreme penalty.” The President, on the 
6th, directed “that the recommendations 
of Gen. Garlington be complied with.” 
On the oth, the order discharging all the 
men was formally issued. The negro 
soldiers in question had been transferred 
to Fort Reno. Some of them had been 
in the service many years. Several had 
escaped the severe penalty by being 
discharged honorably at the expita- 
tion of their terms. It is reported, 
in dispatches from Fort Reno, that 
all the men of the battalion had en- 
tered into an agreement binding each one 
never to divulge the names of those who 
fired the shots, and imposing the penalty 
of death for violation of the compact. 
According to other reports, some of the 
men complain that in his examination 
Gen. Garlington did not treat them fairly. 
The extraordinary severity of the Presi- 
dent’s order has been the subject of much 
comment in the press. 


& 


The House of Lords is 
British Politics continuing its amend- 
ment of the Education 
Bill. Each clause of the four so far con- 
sidered has been so vitally changed that 
it will be impossible for the Ministers to 
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accept it without stultification. They 
cannot afford to drop the bill entirely, be- 
cause they have made it their main issue. 
If they resign and come before the coun- 
try for popular approval solely on this 
issue their majority would certainly be 
cut down because of the present reac- 
tion. It is also a question whether the 
country would support them in any vio- 
lent action against the House of Lords, 
because ef the general reverence of the 
English people for that institution, and 
the wide artd bitter difference of opinion 
on the propriety of the Education Bill. 
It is rumored that a bill may be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by one of 
the peers tending to strengthen that 
House by making it more clearly an 
essential part of the machinery of popu- 
lar government. The proposed bill pro- 
vides for a referendum in the case of a 
disagreement between the two houses on 
any bill, either House having the power 
to refer to popular vote the two forms of 
the bill. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment has decided upon its plan for a 
modified Home Rule in Ireland and that 
the bill will soon be introduced. There 
will be an Irish Council, with two-thirds 
or three-quarters of its members elected 
on the present parliamentary franchise 
and the remainder on a restricted fran- 
chise or nominated. Clergymen of all 
denominations are to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Council. The Executive 
Government will consist of a Castle 
Board, a Department of Education, a De- 
partment of Agriculture and a Depart- 
ment of Land Transfers. The present 
representation of Ireland in Parliament 
is to be unchanged. The police will be 
under imperial control, but the force will 
be reduced. The judiciary will remain 
unchanged. In the House of Commons 
a bill has been carried thru a committee 
for the abolition of plural voting. At 
present a man who owns property in four 
or five different counties may vote in any 
or all of them, since all elections are not 
held on the same day. The Conservatives 
in the House are fighting the bill deter- 
minedly as an attack upon the sacred 
rights of property. Austen Chamberlain 
was leading the opposition against the 
Plural Voting Bill when Mr. Asquith met 
him by quoting a speech made by his 
father, Joseph Chamberlain, in Birming- 
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ham in 1885, in which he denounced the 
system of plural voting as emphatically 
as any radical of the present day.—— 
Even those most strongly opposed to the 
clamorous methods of agitation adopted 
by the suffragists in London have to ad- 
mit that it has resulted in bringing the 
question of woman suffrage to the front. 
It is pointed out that men also have been 
guilty of hysterical demonstrations and 
have less reason than the denial of the 
right of suffrage. Many have recentlv 
been led to inquire why it is considered 
to be more unwomanly to vote for a 
Member of Parliament than to vote at 
municipal elections, as is now permitted. 
George Meredith in a letter to the Times 
says that 


“The choicer spirits of men do now see that 
women have brains, and can be helpful to the 
hitherto entirely dominant muscular creature 
who allowed them some degree of influence in 
return for servile flatteries and the graceful 
undulations of the snake—admired, yet 
dreaded. Women must have brains to have 
emerged from so long a bondage. In the pres- 
ent instance, it is the very excellence of their 
case that inflames them. The mistake of the 
women has been to suppose that John Bull 
will move sensibly for a solitary kick. Ih 
makes him the more stubborn, and such a form 
of remonstrance with him alienates the decor- 
ous among the sisterhood, otherwise not ad- 
verse to an emancipation of their sex. It 
cannot be repeated, if the agitating women 
are to have the backing of their sober sisters. 
Yet it is only by repetition of this manner of 
enlivening him that John Bull (a still unburied 
old gentleman, though not much alive) can be 
persuaded to move at all. Therefore we see 
clearly that the course taken by the suffragists 
was wrong in tactics. It may be argued like- 


wise that the punishment inflicted on them 
has magnified the incident foolishly.” 
. 
The French Par- 


The French 


Chamber of Deputies “#ment opened on 


November Sth, 
when the new Premier, M. Clemenceau, 
appeared before the Chamber of Deputies 
and explained his political program. He 
stated that the Government intended to 
pursue actively the work of reform ac- 
cording to the program which had re- 
ceived the support of the people in the 
last election, and that the change in the 
Cabinet, which was due solely to the: ill 
health of ex-Premier Sarrien, would not 
involve any change in domestic or foreign 
policy. On the latter point M. Clemen- 


ceau said: 
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“Founded upon peace with dignity, we can 
say with pride that during the thirty-five years 
of the republic there has not been one minute 
when we could be accused of threatening the 
peace of Europe. At the same time, since the 
peace of the world is based on force of arms, we 
cannot disarm, for to do so would destroy the 
guarantee of our independence. Until the ar- . 
rival of that happy but uncertain day when the 
régime of force will be changed, our first duty 
is not to weaken our defensive powers, ot 
which our international understandings form a1 
important element, but in cultivating good re- 
lations with other Powers. We must carefully 
maintain the alliances contracted in the inter- 
ests of peace as well as the friendships whose 
value has already been proved, and we must 
not forget at difficult periods that moral 
authority and upright policy openly practiced 
can me dominating factors in European 
opinion without which no Government in fu- 
ture can fail to reckon.” 

The following projects would be carried 
out by the Government: The application 
of the law separating Church and State, 
the establishment of the system of work: 
men’s old-age pensions, the extension of 
the law governing labor unions, the re- 
form of the mining laws, the purchase of 
the Western Railroad, the reduction of 
the term of service in the army to two 
years, the abolition of courts martial, a 
progressive income tax, and measures for 
the relief of vine growers. The program 
of the Government, as announced by M. 
Clemenceau, was supported in the Cham- 
ber by a vote of confidence of 395 to 96. 
M. Briand, Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, explained the attitude of 
the Government in regard to the law for 
the separation of Church and State. He 
spoke in a conciliatory manner, and 
stated that the Government was not anti- 
religious, but would be strictly neutral 
toward all churches and grant complete 
liberty of belief and the means for pub- 
licly exercising a religious faith to Cath- 
olics and to believers in all other dogmas. 
The Concordat was abolished and the 
separation of Church and State an ac- 
complished fact. The Pope had virtually 
accepted the act by apppinting bishops - 
without approval of the Government, as 
required by the Concordat, and these 
bishops, in their recent meeting, had 
voted in favor of complying with the law 
by a majority of ten. At this the Clerical 
members interrupted the speaker by 
shouting that the meeting was secret and 
he could have no knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings. M. Briand replied that as Min- 
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istet of Public Worship he did know their 
(lecisions. He stated that on December 
11th the ownership of the churches would 
naturally revert to the Government, but 
that the Government would not take pos- 
session of them nor attempt to control 
them for the ensuing year. At the end 
of that time the churches could be closed 
by the Government in case they had not 
been taken over by local associations for 
public worship, formed in accordance 
with the law. M. Viviani, the Socialist 
who has just been appointed to the new 
position of Minister of Labor, said that, 
as men’s hopes in a future life became 
weakened, their desire for the increase 
of happiness in this world strengthened, 
and in his opinion the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number could be accom- 
plished only by the ultimate abolition of 
private property, which would end the 
exploitation of one class by another and 
permit all to share in the wealth pro- 
duced. An effort will be made to put an 
end to the practice of dueling in France, 
and Abbé Lemire has introduced a bill 
into the Chamber of Deputies increasing 
the penalty for that effect. Any person 
who fights a duel shall be punished with 
imprisonment for not less than one month 
or more than one year and a fine of $20 
to $200. A duelist wounding his adver- 
sary shall be imprisoned for three months 
to three years and fined $40 to $400. The 
seconds also are liable to imprisonment. 


ed] 


Desperate efforts are being made 
Russia by the Government to insure that 

the next Duma shall be less rad- 
ical than the last, but the success of these 
efforts is doubtful. The order that no 
Government employee can belong to the 
Constitutional Democratic or any other 
opposition party has resulted in the resig- 
nation from the civil service of a number 
of prominent officials, who preferred to 
give up their positions rather than desert 
the party. A meeting of twenty-four 
Constitutional Democrats was held with- 
out authorization at the residence of the 
vice-president of the committee in Odessa 
to discuss the coming elections, but Gov- 
ernor-General Kaulbars imposed a fine of 
$1,500 upon the vice-president and ex- 
pelled him from the city. The other at- 
tendants at the meeting were fined $500 
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each. General Kaulbars declares that he 
will permit no political meetings, legal or 
illegal, to be held in the city. The Im- 
perial Senate, a bureaucratic body, has 
disfranchised over half a million voters 
of the lower classes by its interpretation 
of the electoral law. It has decided that 
employees of the Government railroads 
and shops who live in buildings owned 
by the Government cannot vote. This ap- 
plies to about 60 per cent. of the machin- 
ists, guards and repair shop men of the 
railroads, and to the 8,000 men employed 
in the military and naval factories. A 
similar reduction of the peasant vote is 
effected by the ruling that those who 
have bought their land by means of the 
Peasants’ Bank, a national fund estab- 
lished for assisting peasants to get land, 
cannot be counted as freeholders, and are 
therefore not entitled to vote. Lease- 
holders of land are under the law entitled 
to vote, but the Senate rules that if land 
is sublet the holder has no vote. There 
is no appeal from the decisions of the 
Imperial Senate, as it acts as a supreme 
court.——Two other daring robberies by 
the Terrorists are reported this week. A 
night train on the Vienna-Warsaw rail- 
road was held up near Rogow, Russian 
Poland. When the train stopped to 
change engines a well-disciplined band of 
a hundred revolutionists came out from 
the surrounding woods on all sides and 
fired volleys at the guards of the station 
and train. The mail car was blown up 
by three bombs, and, the booty being 
placed in two wagons, the revolutionists 
marched off waving the red flag 
and singing songs. Since the telegraphic 
wires were cut the Cossacks did not ar- 
rive until three hours later. The amount 
of money obtained is said to be over half 
a million dollars, altho the official state- 
ment is that only 14,000 of Government 
money was obtained. In St. Petersburg 
the revolutionists stole a machine gun of 
the latest pattern, with all its accessories, 
and a large amount of ammunition from 
the armory. At Tiflis the. police were 
lured to a vacant house by anonymous 
information that it was a revolutionary 
cache. They found some revolutionary 
proclamations under a bed, and as they 
were searching the house further a bomb 
was exploded, killing three of them and 
wounding four. 
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The Polish The German Reichstag, 
School Strike which meets on November 
13th, will have many per- 
plexing difficulties to settle, and con- 
spicuous among them is the failure of 
the Government’s policy of Germanizing 
the Polish provinces by buying up es- 
tates for German settlers and by extend- 
ing the use of the German language in 
the schools. Chancellor von Bulow be- 
comes more dependent for support upon 
the clerical center as the Socialist vote 
increases, and he cannot afford to offend 
them by carrying out a policy which takes 
the form of religious persecution. The 
tactics of the Polish Nationalists, in push- 
ing the fight on the question of religious 
instruction in German, are making it take 
that form. Archbishop Stablewski, of 
Posen, the head of the Polish Catholics, 
is pronounced in favor of the use of the 
Polish, instead of German, because he 
holds that the religious instruction given 
is inadequate anyway and its effect would 
be lessened if given in a semi-foreign 
tongue. In receiving a large Polish dele- 
gation on November t1oth, he expressed 
the hope that God would give the victory 
td the Polish cause. On the other hand 
Cardinal Kopp, the head of the German 
hierarchy, approves of the Prussian pol- 
icy and has thereby offended the Polish 
bishops, who are preparing an appeal to 
the Pope against him. Fifty thousand 
Polish children are still on a_ strike 
against saying the catechism in German 
and are being kept in after school one or 
two hours each at other lessons as a pun- 
ishment. A mass meeting of Polish 
fathers, presided over by two members 
of the Reichstag, passed resolutions of 
protest against the action of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in thus attempting 
to force children to disobey their parents 
who have ordered them not to recite in 
German. 


& 


The Church in 
Protestant Church the land of 


Problems in Germany Luther manages 


to keep in hot water about all the time, 
cause: aimost entirely by the sharp an- 
tagonism between the advanced clans 
and the conservatives, the latter being 
entrenched behind the legally established 
confessions of the Church. The latest 
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“case” is that of Pastor César, who had 
been called to a large congregation in 
Dortmund, but whose selection the Con- 
sistory refused to confirm because in the 
colloquy he openly acknowledged that he 
could not accept the fundamentals of 
traditional Evangelical faith, such-as the 
divinity of Christ, the atonement, the 
Trinity, and the like. This has called the 
liberals to arms, and protests against the 
action of the Consistory appear in large 
numbers in the official organ of these 
men, the Christliche Welt, of Marburg, 
on the ground that the unanimous choice 
of a congregation must be respected un- 
der all circumstances by the Church au- 
thorities. “Cases” like these, in which 
the consistories maintain the legal rights 
of the officia! standards of the Church, 
have called forth a movement, known as 
“Massenaustritt,’”” which has been spread 
especially in such centers as Berlin, 
Frankfort-a-M., Wiesbaden and _ else- 
where, and has caused thousands to 
sever their connection, not only with the 
State Church, but with the Protestant 
Church as such. Fuel has been added 
to this flame by the new school law of 
Prussia, according to which the re- 
ligious instructions in the public schools 
shall constitute an integral part of the 
regular curriculum and be practically in 
the hands of the Church. The advanced 
men condemn this as treachery to the 
schools, and insist, not upon a purely 
secular instruction, but upon confining 
the religious instructions to the general 
principles of ethics. The trouble has 
gotten into the university circles also, 
the charge being particularly urged that 
the Government is advancing in undue 
numbers and with undeserved rapidity 
the younger docents of the conservative 
and confessional faculty at Greifswald, 
while ignoring those of the more liberal 
theological faculties. This latter discus- 
sion has found its way even into the 
Parliament and brought forth a bitter 
debate. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
liberals do not deny or want to refuse to 
the conservatives their share of repre- 
sentation in church, university and 
school; but the conservatives declare 
that the liberals have no legal right to 
any part or portion in the Church, as the 
confessions still legally obtain in the dif- 
ferent State Churches of the Empire. 
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To the Daughters of James Forten 


An Uncollected Poem 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[The following poem by Whittier is vouched to us by Mr. S. 
T. Pickard, editor of the poet’s works, as hitherto uncollected. It 
is sent us by Charlotte Forten Grimke, wife of Francis J. Grimke, 
D.D., the distinguished colored clergyman of Washington. Mrs. 
Grimke is a granddaughter of James Forten. She writes us: 

“In looking over a very old album which once belonged to an 
aunt of mine, I found the enclosed poem, written by Whittier, and 
addressed to my aunts, the daughters of James Forten, of Philadel- 
phia. It has never been published, and was written when he was 
a young man, but shows so pleasantly the warmth and kindliness of 
his feeling for the wronged colored people, which manifested itself 
— in + early youth, that it seems to me worthy of publication.” 
—Epiror. 


Sisters !—the proud and vain may pass ye by 

With the rude taunt and cold malicious eye; 

Point the pale hand deridingly and slow, 

In scorn’s vile gesture at the darker brow ; 

Curl the pressed lip with sneers which might befit 
Some mocking spirit from the nether pit ; 

Yet, from a heart whence Truth and Love have borne 
The last remains of Prejudice and Scorn, 

From a warm heart, which, thanks to God, hath felt 
Pride’s chain to loosen and its iron melt, 

Fervent and pure let this frail tribute bear 

A Brother’s blessing with a Brother’s prayer. 





And what, my sisters, though upon your brows 
The deeper coloring of your kindred glows 
Shall I less love the workmanship of Him 
Before whose wisdom all our own is dim? 
Shall my heart learn to graduate its thrill? 
Beat for the White, and for the Black be still? 
Let the thought perish: while that heart can feel 
The blessed memory of your grateful zeal, 
While it can prize the excellence of mind 
The chaste demeanor and the taste refined, 
Still are ye all my sisters, meet to share 
A Brother’s blessing and a Brother’s prayer! 
7th of 12th Mo, 1833. 
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Novels as a University Study 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor oF ENciisn Literature at YALE UNIVERSITY. 


of elective courses of study open 

to the senior and junior classes of 
Yale College, I announced a new course 
called “Modern Novels.” The course 
and its teacher immediately became the 
object of newspaper notoriety, which 
spells academic damnation. -From every 
State in the Union long newspaper clip- 
pings were sent to me, in which my 
harmless little pedagogical scheme was 
discussed—often under enormous head- 
lines—as a revolutionary idea. It was 
praised by some, denounced by others, 
but thoroly advertised, so that, for many 
months, I received letters from all parts 
of the Western Hemisphere, asking for 
the list of novels read and the method 
pursued in studying them. During six 
months these letters averaged three a 
day, and they came from the north, 
south, east and west, from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Central and South America. 
The dust raised by all this hubbub 
crossed the Atlantic. The course was 
gravely condemned in a column editorial 
in the London Daily Telegraph; and 
finally received the crowning honor of a 
-parody in Punch. 

Things have changed somewhat in 
the last ten years, and altho I have never 
repeated my one year’s experiment, I 
believe that it would be perfectly safe to 
do so. Not only does the production of 
new novels continue at constantly ac- 
celerating speed, but critical books on 
the novel have begun to increase and 
multiply in all directions. At least 
twenty such works now stand on my 
shelves, the latest of which (by Selden 
L. Whitcomb) is frankly called “The 
Study of a Novel,” and boldly begins: 
“This volume is the result of practical 
experience in teaching the novel, and its 
aim is primarily pedagogical.” 

The objections usually formulated 
against novels as a university study are 
about as follows: (a) The study of fic- 
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S OME ten years ago, in the pamphlet 


tion is unacademic—that is, lacking in 
dignity ; (b) students will read too many 
novels anyway, and the emphasis should 
therefore be thrown on other forms of 
literary art; (c) most recent and con- 
temporary fiction is worthless, and if 
novels are to be taught at all, the titles 
selected should be confined entirely to 
recognized classics; (d) many of the 
novels of today are immoral, and the 
reading of them will corrupt rather than 
develop adolescent minds; (e) they are 
too “easy,” too interesting, and a course 
confined to them -is totally lacking in 
mentab discipline. These objections each 
and all contain some truth, and demand 
a serious answer. 

That the study of fiction is unaca- 
demic is a weighty argument, but its 
weight is the mass of custom and preju- 
dice rather than solid thought. In old 
times, the curriculum had little to do 
with real life, so that the most scholarly 
professors and the most promising pupils 
were often plentifully lacking in com- 
mon sense. Students gifted with real 
independence of mind, marked with an 
alert interest in the life and thought 
about them, chafed irritably under the 
old-fashioned course of study, and often 
treated it with neglect or open rebellion. 
What Thomas Gray said of the Cam- 
bridge curriculum constitutes a true in- 
dictment against eighteenth-century uni- 
versities; and it was not until very re- 
cent times that such studies as history, 
European literature, modern languages, 
political economy, natural sciences and 
the fine arts were thought to have equal 
academic dignity with the trinity of 
Latin, Greek and mathematics. There 
are indeed many able and conscientious 
men who still believe that this trinity 
cannot be successfully rivaled by any 
other possible group of studies. Now 
the novel is the most prominent form of 
modern literary art; and if modern liter- 
ature is to be studied at all, fiction cannot 
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be overlooked. The profound change 
brought about in university curricula, 
caused largely by the elective system, 1s 
simply the bringing of college courses of 
study into closer contact with human 
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reading in history and biography—is 
probably true. But the primary object 
of a course in novel-reading is not to 
make the student read more novels, in- 
stead of less, nor to substitute the read- . 

















William Lyon Phelps. 


life, and the recognition that what young 
men need is a general preparation to 
live a life of active usefulness in modern 
social relations. 

That students read too many novels 
anyway—that is, in proportion to their 





ing of fiction for the reading of other 
books. The real object is (after a cheer- 
ful recognition of the fact that he will 
read novels anyway) to persuade him to 
read them intelligently, to observe the 
difference between good novels and bad, 
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and so to become impatient and disgust- 

ed with cheap, sensational, and counter- 

feit specimens of the novelist’s art. 

“The common problem, yours, mine, every 
one’s, 

Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means: a very different thing! 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 

Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws, 

But one, a man, who is man and nothing 


more, 
May lead within a world which (by ‘your 

leave) 
Is Rome or London, not Fool’s Paradise.” 
That much of contemporary fiction is 
worthless, and that the novels selected 
should be classics, is a twofold state- 
ment, of which the first phrase is true 
and the second a non-sequitur. Much 


ancient and medieval literature read in. 


colleges is worthless in itself; it is read 
because it illustrates the language, or 
represents some literary form, or be- 
cause it throws light on the customs and 
ideas of the time. The fact that a cer- 
tain obscure work was written in the 
year 1200 does not necessarily prove that 
it is more valuable for study than one 
written in 1900. Now it so happens that 
the modern novel has become more and 
more the mirror of modern ideas; and 
for a student who really wishes to know 
what people are thinking about all over 
the world today, the novels of Tolstoy, 
Bjornson, Sudermann and Thomas 
Hardy cannot wisely be neglected. Why 
should the study of the contemporary 
novel and the contemporary drama be 
tabooed when in other departments of 
research the aim is to be as contem- 
porary as possible? Courses that deal 
with political economy, social science, 
physics and chemistry are constantly 
brought up to date, and would be ridi- 
culed if they were not; indeed, we have 
courses in social conditions that actually 
investigate slums. I am not for a mo- 
ment pleading that the study of modern 
novels and modern art should supplant 
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the study of immortal masterpieces; but 
merely that they should*have their right- 
ful place, and not be regarded either 
with contempt or as unworthy of serious 
treatment. The two most beneficial ways 
to study a novel are to regard it, first, as 
an art form, and, secondly, as a mani- 
festation of intellectual life ; from neither 
point of view should the contemporary 
novel be wholly neglected. 

That many of the novels of today are 
immoral is true, but it is still more true 
of the classics. The proportion of real- 
ly immoral books to the total output is 
probably less today than it ever was be- 
fore; in fact, there are an immense num- 
ber of excellent contemporary novels 
which are spotless, something that can- 
not be said of the classics of antiquity or 
of the great majority of literary works 
published prior to the nineteenth cen- 


tury. If immorality be the cry, what 
shall we say about: Aristophanes or 
Ovid? How does the case stand with 


the comedies of Dryden or with the nov- 
els of Henry Fielding? No, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the teacher who 
handles modern fiction can more easily 
find a combination of literary excellence 
and purity of tone than he could in any 
previous age. 

That a course in novels lacks mental 
discipline and is too easy depends mainly 
on the teacher and his method. As re- 
gards the time consumed in preparation, 
it is probable that a student would ex- 
pend three or four times the number of 
hours on a course in novels than he 
would in ancient languages, where, un- 
fortunately, the .use of a translation is 
all but universal; and the translation is 
fatal to mental discipline. But it is not 
merely a matter of hours; novels can be 
taught in such a way as to produce the 
best kind of mental discipline, which 
consists, first, in compelling a student to 
do his own thinking, and, secondly, to 
train him properly in the expression of 
what ideas he has. 


New Haven, Conn. 











An Ideal Domestic Library 





BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Or tHE Epitor1iaL STAFF oF THE New York “EvenincG Post.” 


S the owner of a cruising schooner 
speaks modestly of his “boat,” 
so a good bookman rarely ad- 


A 


mits the possession of a “library,” speak- 
ing rather of his “books” unless he 
means the room that contains them. It 
is in this sense that we are to use the 
word, discussing not the collection of 


books, but their arrangement. Coming 
nearer a definition, any room wholly de- 
voted to the keeping and reading of 
books may fairly be considered a library, 
tho it be merely a hall bedroom with a 
chair, a table and a pair of bracket 
shelves. As soon as a bed or the family 
perambulator must also be accommo- 
dated it ceases to be a library, and be- 
comes hybrid, subject to its own laws of 
conflicting interests, hence apart from 
the simplicity of our subject. For rea- 
sons both obvious and common to the 
two cases, I feel it idle to advise either 
the very rich or the very poor; both 
classes, I take it, do what they must in 
this affair, not what they would. Mr. 
Croesus gets such a library as the archi- 
tect will let him have—a reduction usual- 
ly of such stately types as the Bodleian, 
the Mazarine, the Laurentian; whereas 
Mr. Impecunious gets such a library as 
the domestic flux and reflux permit him. 
Neither of these unfortunately circum- 
stanced gentlemen is in a favorable posi- 
tion to create a library of a really per- 
sonal sort, and it is no affair of mine to 
tell how the architect may be circum- 
vented, nor yet what can be done with 
the miscellaneous family possessions. 
The very tentative advice that follows 
applies to the great and enviable body of 
book-owners in middling circumstances 
who can set apart a room for bookish 
purposes, reserved alike from promiscu- 
ous social intrusions and from the more 
subtle usurpations of the domesticities. 
With such a room, large or small, a 
library becomes immediately possible, 
but there are so many inconvenient and - 
unsightly ways of arranging a library 


that it is best to start, not at haphazard, 
but with a pretty definite set of princi- 
ples. No one, I believe, can go very 
wrong who remembers that, since the 
purpose of a library is to store books and 
afford facilities for reading them, the 
books should constitute the chief orna- 
ment. From this cardinal principle it 
follows that all other ornament should be 
subordinate to the books and in keeping 
with them. Practically this means low 


.and rich color schemes, simple and rather 


severe floor covering and furniture, few 
objects of a merely ornamental or pic- 
torial nature, and these chosen with a 
view to typographical or literary associa- 
tions. To some such creed as this every 
projector of a library should subscribe 
before the moving van appears. It 
should be noted that the dogma, while 
strict as to generals, allows great flex- 
ibility of choice as to particulars. A 
thousand libraries of similar capacity and 
dimensions might be arranged on this 
program, and all be personal, different 
and good. 

The proper disposal of the books, 
then, is the most important question. A 
library suitably shelved is already seven- 
eighths done. At this crucial point a 
bookman’s limitations are, as is frequent- 
ly the case, his best counselors. He has 
so many books to shelve and so much 
wall space. This immediately deter- 
mines whether the books must occupy 
practically the entire wall, or whether 
cases of the convenient hight of the hand 
will suffice. In most cases breast - high 
shelves will be feasible. Reckoning the 
books that a reading family will accumu- 
late before ‘the father’s fortieth year at 
something more than a thousand, these 
can be disposed in about twenty - four 
running feet of shelving five feet high. 
Or more practically a room of the or- 
dinary dimensions of twelve feet by six- 
teen will accommodate about fifteen hun- 
dred books on the above basis, provid- 
ing there are no more than two windows, 
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a door and one large piece of furniture 
occupying wall space. Since the books 
of. such a family as we have imagined 
will increase both by purchase and in- 
heritance before the old age of the own- 
ers, this minimum arrangement will have 
been outgrown. There will be need of 
carrying the shelving to the ceiling, en- 
larging the room, or storing little-used 
books elsewhere in the house. This last, 
if the consent of the house can be had, 
is a.commendable makeshift, for if it is 
unthinkable that the workaday depart- 
ment should invade the library, there is 
no reason why the library should scorn 
any facilities offered by the rival power. 
To conclude this matter of dimensions, 
a room sixteen by twenty-four will ac- 
commodate something more than twen- 
ty-five hundred books, beyond which 
number a family library rarely. runs. 
Larger collections, requiring projecting 
alcoves and the like, are a_ special 
problem approaching that of the archi- 
tect, whereas ours is merely that of the 
reader and furnisher. 

On the capital matter of shelving books 
there are many opinions, influenced by as 
many kinds of needs. It seems to me 
that the main thing is stability and sim- 
plicity. Any shelving that is unnotice- 
able and that looks strong is good; any 
that obtrudes itself is bad. I happen to 
be writing in a club library where massive 
cases, carved and paneled, project more 
than a foot from the walls, while heavy 
glass doors reduce the books to so many 
pale apparitions. It has a horrible look 
of a museum, and, tho carefully planned 
and dignified, represents the worst ar- 
rangement for an intimate library. On 
the other hand, I know collections shelved 
in three-quarter inch white wood, stained, 
of the cheapest sort, and the effect is ad- 
mirable. The important thing is that the 
books should be seen in handsome masses. 
This rules out glass, tho a bibliophile 
must have at least one glass case for his 
fine bindings and high rarities. It rules out 
also the old-fashioned bookcase, about 
the most forlorn object of furniture ever 
invented, as -well as those dreadful con- 
trivances for the joint display of books 
and curios. As for the sectional boxes 
so widely advertised, they are at best a 
necessary evil. Only the most migratory 
occupation and habitat would seem to 
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justify them. They usually have an un- 
pleasing suggestion of office furniture, 
and even when they are well and simply 
designed they look unsteady, like the 
piles of blocks they are. Furthermore, 
their mathematical exactness of size of- 
fends the eye; a chief grace in the ar- 
rangement of books is not to have the 
shelves uniform all round. Slight breaks 
in the line give variety and life.and have 
a decorative value. Avoid book boxes, 
then, if you can, is the rule; use them if 
you are unlucky enough to move fre- 
quently. A simple and substantial shelv- 
ing—with adjustable shelves—once se- 
lected, it will, according to the number 
of the books, be carried to a uniform 
hight of five feet or a little more, or to 
the picture rail. In either case the hight 
of the shelves should be uniform, unless 
the dimensions of the room (a sloping 
ceiling making a high and low wall, for 
example) dictate an exception to the rule. 
In general, however, an irregular top 
line is ugly and to be avoided. Once the 
books are in the shelves the library is 
pretty well furnished. If one is lucky 
enough to have some supply of old vel- 
lum, calf and morocco bindings, he has 
a wall covering that both from a bibli- 
ophile’s and an esthete’s viewpoint is 
wellnigh perfect. There remain to be 
considered the walls, if the shelves are 
of the low sort, the floor and the ceiling. 

If the shelves are high, the walls are 
already taken care of. It remains only to 
find a tint for the frieze and the ceiling, 
and to deal with the floor. The ceiling 
must be light, because one needs the light 
in reading ; the frieze is better dark, be- 
cause, so, it harmonizes with the books 
and affords an effective background to 
any large and dignified pieces of porce- 
lain, pottery or pewter—not too many— 
that one may wish to promote to the top 
shelves. 

Here, also, is the place for pallid busfs 
of Pallas or other portrait statuary the 
reader may affect, but these also, being 
oppressive, should be installed in moder- 
ation. The books we recall are the orna- 
ments, but if a collector is blessed with 
literary portraits of a mellow sort, one 
or two may be hung directly over the 
books, choosing naturally a_ relatively 
covered section. This rather irregular 
procedure is effectively used in the library 
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of a famous critic of the Harvard circle. 
In suggesting such an arrangement I pay 
the reader the compliment to suppose him 
not one of the pedants who have read or 
are about to read instanter every book 
they own, but one who indulges a hope- 
ful spirit and is willing to harbor good 
books that are not precisely daily food. 
Family portraits seem peculiarly unsuit- 
able for a library. One reads chiefly to 
liberate himself from natural and genea- 
logical prepossessions. 

As for the floor, much depends upon 


3okhara of the dealers. The fineness of 
the weave, the sharp depiction of the 
geometrical pattern, the solidity and 
lustrousness of the texture, the ox-blood 
color, are all in a sort of pre-established 
harmony with old tooled calf and moroc- 
co. Such rugs have become scarce and 
dear, but: they are so much the ideal floor 
covering for a small library that a few 
days and, say, two or three hundred dol- 
lars are well spent in a successful quest. 
The Afghans or Khiva rugs are, how- 
ever, of similar if cruder merit, and far 

















Library corner in small city apartment. The room is, about 11x15. The shelves a little more than five feet 
high accommodating 1,400 books. 


whether it is to be covered or mostly dis- 
played. In the latter case any hard wood 
and marquetry of a simple sort are in or- 
der ; in the former case the margin around 
the rug should be stained dark. The rug 
or rugs should be of a sort to harmonize 
with the books—simple and severe in de- 
sign. Monochrome squares of velvet or 
similar carpeting with, or better with- 
out, a border are a safe expedient. 

A more imaginative person will hunt 
up a Tekke carpet, the so-called Royal 





cheaper. Among the carpets of Turkish, 
Persian and India weave there will be 
found examples simple enough for library 
use. In general the more florid and 
variegated sort are unsuitable. In choos- 
ing a number of little rugs to lie about 
a library the same general principles 
hold, but here there is greater latitude for 
picturesque and elaborate fabrics. Be- 
cause of their small size they do not com- 
pete with the books, as a similar rug of 
large size would do, while the more strik- 
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ing ones may be relegated to shadowy 
corners. 

An open fireplace is a great dust 
maker and the natural enemy of books. 
No professional librarian would think of 
letting one be used for other than venti- 
lating purposes, but it is so comfortable 
a thing to the eye and mind, so desirable 
as a focus to a decorative scheme other- 
wise rather monotonous, that most sensi- 
ble people will put up with its disadvan- 
tages. Being a personal comfort obtained 
at the expense of the books, it should be 
used rarely and-not as the chief means of 
heating. 

It will seem unpardonable to those nat- 
ural enemies of libraries, the novel-read- 
ing sex, that I have said nothing of color 
schemes till the last. But the color is, 
after all, pretty definitely conditioned by 
the presence of the books, the need of 
light, and the fact that the entire deco- 
rative scheme must be livable for long 
periods. Thus colors that might freely 
be used in drawing-rooms are out of 
place here, as too trivial or too restless 
in effect. I hardly imagine a pink library, 
and a blue one seems a cold place to lin- 
ger in. Red is the usual color, and here 
is a case where the majority seems right. 
It is cheerful and does not absorb too 
much light. If the room is dark, the yel- 
low and buffs are excellent tones. The 
terra cottas also afford a safe compro- 
mise, but they hardly have character 
enough to go with the lighter tones of the 
bindings. A uniform tint is the best, 
especially if there are to be pictures and 
bric-a-brac. The burlaps are as excel- 
lent for this use as they are common. 
Stamped leather and its various substi- 
tutes, which are favored by some, befit 
only a library on a palatial scale, and even 
there outshine the books unhappily. 

I have preached the doctrine of so- 
briety in vain if any reader wishes to fill 
up his library with pictures or miscel- 
laneous objects of curiosity. There is. 
however, a strong temptation to do just 
this, in the long array of top shelf. The 
opportunity should be sparingly utilized. 
A few good objects in metal or clay are 
suitable enough; any lavish display of 
cabinet objects is destructive to the quiet 
effect of the room. As in the case of the 
rugs, ornaments of the severer sort are 
to be preferred. So far as possible these 
should have a bookish or even a typo- 
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graphical quality. Prints are better than 
paintings, wood-cuts better than etchings, 
original pea drawings,’ framed literary 
autographs and the like the most desirable 
of all. The finest designs of Rembrandt, 
Oliver, and other early engravers are to 
be had at slight cost in admirable fac- 
similes. The remarkable architectural 


_etchings of Piranesi and Canaletto can be 


purchased reasonably. Literary portraits 
of all times can be had in photographs of 
paintings, or better in the form of prints. 
Nothing more thoroly belongs in a libra- 
ry, for example, than the Tennyson and 
Cardinal Newman, of Legros, or than 
Mr. Strang’s portraits of contemporary 
writers. Medals of the same sort are 
very suitable. The splendid portraits of 
the Renaissance can be had in casts, and 
at the French mint may be had, at a 
slight cost, capital bronze portraits of 
contemporary French writers. Our own 
medallists have done a few pieces of 
merit. One who has St. Gaudens’s pla- 
quette of “R. L. S.” may, for instance, 
count himself happy. All this is thrown 
out merely by way of suggestion, for here 
personal taste must rule supreme, and 
whatever is not overdone is likely to be 
well done. 

For the same reason I have left the 
ideal domestic library unprovided with 
furniture. I assume that anyone’ whe 
even partially accepts the principles sug- 
gested above, will not select tables or 
chairs in ivory white or Vernis-Martin, 
nor upholstered in brocades. I give him 
the credit for sufficient common sense to 
buy a lectern if he has many infolios, and 
a couch if he observes the good habit of 
dozing between chapters. I assume also 
that he knows the revolving book case 
to be an almost uniquely ugly piece of 
furniture, and will not use one unless he 
is a literary worker and must have cer- 
tain books literally at hand, or a lavish 
but unfortunate bookman whose wife will 
not let him store the superfluous books 
otherwise. Finally I have tried to sug- 
gest the lines for a man’s library. I can 
imagine the library of a literary spinster 
along these lines, to be sure, but with 
something of severity abated, lighter in 
color or furniture than the room we have 
imagined—and wholly charming. But 
here, while ready to admire, I feel my- 
self wholly incompetent to advise. 


New Yorx City, 





A Russian Mystic Novelist 


BY EDWIN 


IETZSCHE and Tolstoy. The ad- 

N vocate of ruthless egoism and the 
preacher of limitless submission 

and altruism. In the eyes of the world 
these men represent the opposite poles of 
ethical theory, but their portraits hang 
together upon the same wall of an au- 
thor’s study in St. Petersburg, and to the 
eyes of the dreamer who placed them 
there the two fuse into one and he sees 
in the composite portrait the misty out- 
lines of the man who is to be, the true 
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Superman, the  arch-egoist-altruist, 
combining in himself whatever is true 
and permanent in the partial creeds of 
the past. 

The daring projector of this new ideal 
of the Superman is Dmitri Merejkowski ; 
slight, dark, soft in voice, nervous in 
manner, vivacious in conversation, em- 
phasizing his remarks with quick ges- 
tures of his delicate hands, acutely ob- 
servant of all that goes on in the modern 
world, but seeming with his large, black, 
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tired eyes. to look, thru the superficial as- 
pects of events and so to see them differ- 
ently than do other people. In his forty 
years Of life he has been subjected to 
very diverse influences, and his sensitive 
nattire. has received and reflected many 
phases of thought of the past and pres- 
ent. Whether he has the originality and 
will power to do more than this, to fuse 
these conflicting ideas into one firm and 
consistent ideal, remains to be seen. So 
far his. work does not give us much rea- 
son” to believe that he has this power. 
“The philosophic flea” his enemies call 
him, on account of his rapid changes of 
position and the difficulty they have in 
pinning him down in argument. 

It is nattiral that he should have made 
Peter the Great the cul- 
minating figure of his 
trilogy of historical nev- 
els, for in his_ earliest 
years he must have 
heard much of the story 
and legend’ of the ship- 
wright-emperor. Merej- 
kowski was born in the 
little.old heise sneat the 
Winter “Palace where 
Peter lived and worked. 


But to him Peter is no 
hero. He adopts the 
views of the Old Be- 


lievers and depicts Peter 
as the Anti-Christ, the 
foe of the genuine Rus- 
sian religious and na- 
tional spirit. 

That he has strayed into heretical ways 
in political and religious matters is mani- 
festly not the result of his early environ- 
ment, for this should have made him a 
loyal adherent of autocracy and ortho- 
doxy. He grew up in close touch with 
the Imperial Court, of which his father 
was a high official. He went to the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, where he de- 
voted himself chiefly to the study of phi- 
lology. The ancient classics are regard- 
ed by the Russian Government as the 
safest of all studies, and are encouraged 
when science is prohibited on account of 
its revolutionary tendencies. But the 
dead languages contain very live 
thoughts, and the history of the French 
Revolution might haye shown the bureau- 
crats that Greek and Roman literature 
is a dangerous diet for young men hav- 
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to. revolutionism. 


ing. a_ predisposition 
Young Merejkowski plunged into 
Greek thought with enthusiasm and 
translated Sophocles, Eschylus and 
Plato into Russian verse and prose. But 
he was not so absorbed in the past as 
to be unaffected by the latest fad in 
ideas. It was the time when students all 
over Europe were symbolists, decadents 
and pessimists, experimenting with new 
meters and new emotions, coloring their 
words and perfuming their poetry. The 
young men of*the day were all telling 
ghost stories to each other and trying 
hard to believe them. Most of these 
“Young Belgians,” “Young Scandinavi- 
ams” and “Young Slavs” have grown up 
since then. The rest. have gone out of 
sight. - Maeterlinck has 
publicly repudiated his 
youthful excesses in this 
line. and taken to writ- 
ing Emersonian essays. 
Merejkowski writes no 
more decadent poetry, 
altho his wife continues 
to. She, by the way, is 
said to be the best 
woman poet in Russia. 
In personal appearance 
she is a marked contrast 
to her husband. She is 
a tall and stately blonde 
with strong histrionic 
impulses. 

Meréjkowski’s love of 
Greek and Latin litera- 
ture led him to the coun- 
tries that produced them, and he spent 
many years in Greece and Italy and in 
Asia Minor and Constantinople. Gradual- 
lyhis interest centered: about two periods, 
the last struggle of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity after Constantine and the revival 
of Paganism to a renewal of the conflict 
at the Renaissance. Adding to these the 
period when these two forces came into 
sharpest conflict in his own country, he 
had the groundwork for his great 
trilogy. He gave personality to his 
theme by selecting as his central figures 
the representative men of these periods, 
the Emperor Julian, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Peter the Great.’ 

1Curtst and Anti-Curist. I. The Death of the 
Gods. The Emperor Julian. II. The Resurrection of 
the Gods. The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. III. 


The Anti-Christ. Peter and Alexis. By Dmitri Merej- 
kowski. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 each, 


pattie a 
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The Emperor Julian has attracted a 
great deal more attention than his his- 
torical importance justifies, for the scant 
two years of his reign failed to alter the 
current of human progress. Yet new 
books about him in all languages con- 
tinue to appear, and recently more of 
them than ever before.’ 

Much of the Julian literature of the 
day is obviously produced, not with the 
laudable and disinterested purpose of 
clearing his motives from the misrepre- 
sentations of the Church historians, but 
to rehabilitate him so that he may serve 
as a Positivist saint in the ‘““Neo-Pagan 
revival” supposed to be prevailing, or at 
least imminent, in Europe. Julian is to 
be brought back to life to fight the Church 
now as he did more than fifteen hundred 
years ago. Voltaire began the move- 
ment by his articles in the “Dictionnaire 
philosophique,” and Negri in his last book 
brings him forward as tho he were an 
anti-clerical candidate in the next Italian 
election. 

Merejkowski, altho he presents a fa- 
vorable view of Julian, is no partisan, or 
rather he is a partisan on both sides in 
different paragraphs. His interest is in 
the conflict and in its finish, which will not 
come thru the triumph of either, because 
such a triumph is only temporary, but by 
the union of the opposing forces. Ibsen 
has used the same characters for the same 
purpose in a more effective way in his 
drama, “Emperor and Galilean.” His 
Julian, too, dreams of the Superman, the 
Messiah of the future, Logos in Pan and 
Pan in Logos. 

Julian—“How is he begotten?” 

Maximus—“He is self-begotten in the man 
who wills.” 

The first volume of the trilogy, The 
Death of the Gods, closes with a pro- 
phetic passage, forming a transition to 
the next, which deals with the Renais- 
sance. Arsinoé, the Christian girl, who 
had striven in vain to hold back Julian 
from his disastrous course, is, after his 
death, modeling a wax statue of a god, 











2In England, Randall’s “The Emperor Julian” 
(1889), and Gardner’s “Julian, Philosopher and Em- 
peror” (1899); in Germany, Kock’s “Kaiser Julian” 
(1900), and Vollert’s “Kaiser ony Religioso und 
Philosophe Uberzeugung” (1899); in France, Allard’s 
“Julien l’Apostat” (1900); and in Italy, Negri’s “Jul- 
ian the Apostate,” of which a translation by the Duct- 
ess Litta-Visconti-Arese with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Villari, was brought out in this country by 
Scribner’s only a few months ago. ‘ 


and Anatolius, watching her, is uncer- 
tain whether it is Dionysius or Christ, a 
question that might be asked about many 
of the early Christian images before the 
crucifix became almost thé only one. 

“He will stretch out his hands toward the 
world. He must be inexorable and terrible as 
Mithra-Dionysius in all his strength and 
beauty; yet merciful and humble ,* 

“What do you mean? Is not thatyan im- 
possible contradiction ?” 

“Who knows? For us yes; but for the 
future . . . Let Hellas die! Men shall dig up 
her relics—unearth her divine fragments of 
marble, yea, over them shall weep and pray! 
From our tombs shall the yellowed leaves of 
the books we love be unsealed, and the an- 
cient stories of Homer, the wisdom of Plato, 
shall be spelt out slowly anew, as by little chil- 
dren. And with Hellas, you and I shall live 
again !” 

“And with us revives the curse on us!” ex- 
claimed Anatolius. “The struggle between 
Olympus and Golgotha will begin over again! 
Why? And when shall that struggle end? 
Answer, sibyl, if thou canst!” Arsinoé was 
silent. ; 

The prophecy is fulfilled in the second 
volume, The Resurrection of the Gods, 
which opens in 1494 with the digging 
up of a statue of Aphrodite, who ap- 
pears as Ja diavolessa bianca to the chat- 
tering and superstitious Florertine shop- 
keepers. Leonardo da Vinci is called 
to the spot as the marble is brought out 
of the earth, and the crowd watches to 
see whether he is shocked or enraptured. 
He is neither, but calmly takes out his 
calipers, and, stooping down, measures 
the mouth of “‘the white she-devil” to see 
how it corresponds with his system of 
relative proportions of the human form. 
He represents a new factor in the world 
movement, the artist-scientist, the man 
who both knows and feels. A character 
like his, so full of incongruous qualities, 
a man who aspired to do all things and 
really accomplished little, one of the most 
versatile geniuses who ever lived, a man 
far im advance of his age, and yet—or 
therefore—a practical failure, such a 
character is just suited to Merejkowski, 
and he makes the most of it. This novel 
is by far the best of the three. His dis-) 
connected and rambling style is we'll 
adapted to picturing the chaotic and in-f 
congruous age of the Renaissance. It ) 
is so different from conventional litera- 
ture that it is impossible to classify it in 
the common categories. It is neither his- 
tory, biography nor romance, but all three 
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in one. It might be described as a series 
of moving pictures of the Renaissance, 
wherein we see Machiavelli, Caesar Bor- 
gia, Savonarola and others that we 
know ; but the dominant figure in all is 
Leonardo, in the background, watching, 
sketching and taking notes. This note- 
book we are permitted to read, for the 
author has skillfully interwoven many of 
these marvelous fragments of thought, 
daring guesses at truth and surprising 
anticipations of the discoveries of modcrn 
science which have been found in. his 
cryptic sinistrad manuscripts, 

But Leonardo is not the Superman. 
He is but his forerunner, and in the epi- 
log to this volume the author makes the 
transition to Russia as the land to which 
humanity must look for this ideal. In 
time the leap is to 1715, when Peter set 
up a statue of Venus in the Summer 
Garden and held a féte in her honor, 
thereby giving the devout an added rea- 
son for calling him the Anti-Christ. 

“Things which never happen, happen 
in Russia” is written in the journal of 
the German lady-in-waiting. Incredible 
things happened in the reign of Peter. 
Gorky gives us a look into the gloom and 
squalor of Russian low life today—the 
court of Peter was worse than any 
“Night Refuge” of tramps and _ pick- 
pockets whom Russia may now harbor 
in some vice-infested den. It is a loath- 
some picture at which we are forced to 
look—drunken and debauched nobles and 
church dignitaries in their orgies are no 
less disgusting than are humbler sots 
and profligates. Our first impulse is one 
of sick repulsion ; but gradually thru the 
revolting riot we see the powerful figure 
of the great Romanoff Czar emerge, 
fighting the past, however personified, 
even in the form of his own son, the un- 
happy Alexis, and the unending struggle 
between the New and the Old. We see 
how a father’s hate, with autocratic 
power to back it, resulted in filicide. 
That Alexis was weak, vacillating and 
vicious makes his fate only the more 
horrible, for there is no uplift to the 
soul as in witnessing the triumphant 
death of a martyr. No noble martyrs 
are in this chronicle; the religious sects 
who eagerly sought the “Red Death” or 
the “White Death” were mad fanatics, 
base and immoral as the corrupt Boyars 
at the court. 
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It is not without reason that Merej- 
kowski shares the feeling of the ras- 
kolniks that Peter was the Anti-Christ. 
l‘or Peter’s shadow still darkens Russia. 
It was he who established the autocracy, 
not yet to be shaken off. It was he who 
started the Russian navy now sunk in 
the Sea of Japan. It was he who made 
the Church the tool of the State by plac- 
ing over it a layman and Government 
official as Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
thus putting a Pobiedonostseff in power. 
What would have been the normal evo- 
lution of Russia if it had not been thus 
violently wrenched from its past no one 
can say, but certainly many of Peter’s 
“reforms” have resulted badly for Rus- 
sia in the course of the century. 

In Alexis we have another extreme 
type of the Russian character, well in- 
tentioned, but irresolute and vacillating. 
Because some have thought that they 
recognized in it a portrait of Emperor 
Nicholas II may be the reason why 
Merejkowski prefers to live in Paris now 
instead of in St. Petersburg. 

In this last volume of the trilogy the 
faults of the author’s style become intol- 
erably exaggerated. It is formless and 
incoherent and in places incomprehensi- 
ble ; at least to the reader of another land 
and language. Passages of mystical 
aspiration and poetic symbolism, in- 
stances of heroic self-sacrifice and of 
aimless cruelty, scenes of gross license 
and obscenity such as Zola would have 
hesitated to describe, are thrown together 
without apparent order.. The grandiose 
and grotesque are commingled. The de- 
scriptive passages, over-elaborated with 
details, encumber the movements of the 
characters like heavily embroidered 
court robes. Like ikons overlaid with 
jewels, they lose resemblance to the hu- 
man form. 

This lack of symmetry, subordination 
and clarity seems to be a general fault 
with Russian literature and doubtless 
also of their life, for a like confusion 
and aimlessness appear to characterize 
their politics. If so we must credit 
Peter and Alexis with being all the more 
a faithful picture of Russian life. At 
least it looks much as the Russian revo- 
lution does seen from this distance. 
Then, too, we must consider that the vol- 
ume dealing with Russia may seem more 
confused and incomprehensible to us 
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than those dealing with the Renaissance 
and Roman Empire, because the details 
and allusions are less familiar. Even the 
names are more bothersome to us, espe- 
cially because we have no uniform méth- 
od of transliterating them. One would 
think that in books of the same author, 
translator and publisher some consist- 
ency would be found. But no; we have 
Tsarevitch in one and Tsarevich in the 
other. Romadonovski and Merejkow- 
ski. The name of the author is the 
worst with its German w and its French 
j. Spelling it Me-rezh-kov-sky, it would 
be less liable to be mispronounced. 

Merejkowski’s genius is shown by his 
mastering three such diverse kinds of 
life as the Roman, Renaissance and Rus- 
sian so as to present them with a realism 
altogether lacking in the ordinary his- 
torical novel. But in the wealth of detail 
the reader, and apparently even the 
author, loses sight of the thesis of his 
trilogy. 

These novels first appeared in the 
Novyj Put, or “New Road,” a magazine 
devoted to the new religious movement 
in Russia, and in Merejkowski’s lit- 
erary criticisms contributed to that 
periodical there can be found some- 
what more definite expositions of his 
religious views. One volume of these 
has appeared in English,’ and it is to be 
hoped that others will be published, for 
they give an insight into a strong and in- 
teresting world of thought. According 
to Merejkowski, the Russian people, from 
the highest to the lowest, are more deep- 
ly absorbed than any other race in ab- 


stract philosophical and religious ques- 


tions. 


“This insatiable religious thirst is the pre- 
sage that Russia will share, and perhaps lead, 
the universal civilization of the future. 

“In spite of all its unspeakable outward dull- 
ness and poorness, in spite of this common- 

*Torstor as MAN AND ARTIST, with an Essay on 


Dostoievski. By Dmitri Merejkowski. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


placeness, the world has never been so ripe 


for a religion as in our day, and withal for a 
religion that is final and will complete the 
world’s evolution, partly fulfilled at the first 
and predicted for the second coming of the 
Word.” 

Merejkowski and the other writers 
who are conducting the New Road are 
combatting the atheistical or agnostic 
tendencies of the times, and they are also 
opposed to Tolstoi in his reduction of 


Christianity to a set of simple ethical j 


rules by the abstraction of all its super- 
naturalism. It is his antipathy to materi- 
alism, and probably also an aristocratic 
feeling, either native or Nietzschean, that 
makes him dread the irruption of the 
lower classes into literature and politics. 
In one of his books of this year—“The 
Coming Vulgarian’—he attacks Gorky 
and Chekhov as leaders in this new and, 
in his opinion, dangerous movement. 

They keep in touch with the national 
Church by giving mystical interpretation 
to its creed and ceremonies, and at the 
same time try to incorporate with it some 
Neo-Pagan ideas derived from Nietzsche. 
As shown in the above quotation, this 
takes the form of Second Adventism, 
with the Superman as a Messiah. Their 
hope for the Man-God of the future seems 
stronger than their faith in the God-Man 
of the past. 

~“Man is not the end, the last. link of the 
chain, but only one of the links of cosmic 
progress: just as man was the outcome of the 
transmutation of the animal species, so a new 
creature will result from the transmutation of 
the civilized human species. This very being, 
this ‘new creature’ is the Superman, the Man- 
god.” 

There is no space here for the develop- 
ment and criticism of these views, which 
after all are not so novel as they seem. 
This pronrise that “ye shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil” was made a very 
long time ago, and by another serpent 
than Zarathustra’s, 
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Moriz Rosenthal 


BY RICHARD SPECHT 


{After an absence of eight years, Moriz Rosenthal has again come to our shores. 
the exception of Paderewski he is the greatest 


With 


pianist that will tour America this year. 


The following highly eulogistéc appreciation is by the well known musical cditor of the 


Vienna Zeit.—Ep1rTor.] 


HENEVER I hear’ Moriz 
\W Rosenthal play, a name forces 
itself upon me in peculiar as- 
sociation: Iriedrich Nietzsche. Nietz- 
sche especially would have enjoyed 
Rosenthal’s art; and this merely because 
his requirement — everything beautiful 
ought to rum smoothly—has been com- 
plied with. It is true, Rosenthal’s play- 
ing does not show any trace of heaviness ; 
it shows limpidezsa and the “calm 
ocean.” It has been completely purged 
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of materialism, and has reached such a 
sparkling spirituality that to the average 
critic it seems to exclude the element of 
sentiment altogether. But this is entirely 
wrong ; it is only that here the soul senti- 
ment has in it nothing unconscious, dull 
or obscure, and that in its sublimity it is 
very far from that somewhat obtrusive 
“soulful playing” which has a fatal smack 
of the “commonplace” of dressing-gown 
and slippers, and of cheap sentimentality. 
Therein also he touches Nietzsche. 
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Rosenthal’s art possesses something fas- 
cinatingly proud; it loes not irsmuate it- 
self with flattery ; it conquers by iron and 
yet flexible energy, and, compelled to 
choose, it would prefer austere reserve to 
the usual amiability. Anton Rubinstein 
felt this, when, after a concert, he said 
with earnest approval to the young artist 
whom he thought one of those whio ad- 
vance art and whose technic he valued 
higher than Tausig’s and Liszt’s:, “You 
render many things rougher than I, but 
your strong individuality gives you a 
right to do so.” To express this individ- 
uality by a formula is no easy task; for 
many years ii was deceiving. For a long 
while Rosenthal was regarded as an ex- 
ternally dazzling wizard of the piano, a 
before unheard and unthought of master 
of technic. There is no doubt that he 
was partly to blame for this opiniort. In 
the “storm and stress” period he certainly 
was possessed by his phenomenal technic. 
It was a giddiness of supreme power for 
which every task offered was too small. 
The intoxication arising from the con- 
quest of material difficulties had come 
over him with demoniacal force. His 
accomplishments of that period caused 
one to gasp. They were intoxicating and 
deluding, somewhat disquieting and fear- 
inspiring. ile electrified, raised his audi- 
ence to a frenzy of fascination; but it 
was not a ‘pure feeling and one too often 
felt that onc’s mind had been misused. 
The more beautiful, then, the spectacle of 
an incomparable self-control, of all the 
impulses of the virtuoso, and at the same 
time a technical completeness growing 
constantly less comprehensible, but which 
latter now, instead of dominating, has 
pressed obediently into the service of 
high works and of the noble art of recital. 
A spectacle the more worthy of admira- 
tion because of its being a game of 
chance! Many of his, former admirers 
had not grown up to the earnestness of 
his new ari, while others had first to 
learn to believe in him. To confirm this 
belief entirely took his unheard-of 
energy, which knows no _ weakening. 
which always rises again to the loftiest 
hights, and for which its best is hardly 
good enough Whoever wishes to share 
this belief has only to hear one of the 
last Beethoven sonatas interpreted by 
Rosenthal. His rendition solves every 


‘themes of the passages and the rélations’ 






























































riddle which may still slumber for many) 
in these mystic compositions born of soli+) 
tary pride. The immeasurable possibil-| 
ities of his touch, capable of rendering) 
even a “fortissimo” soft; a “piano” as! 
hard as steel, which knows how to 
brighten dark harmonies; his sechinieg 
mocking: evefy rhythmical difficulty an 
every difficulty of ‘double-stop or jump-) 
ing} these enable him to expound the’ 


of the middie voices and to unite them in! 
that organic ,whole that altho still not} 
understood by many had hovered before} 
the mind of the master. The most subtle! 
weighing of dynamics, the reverential in- } 
vestigation of the structure and architec- } 
ture of composition, and splendid success } 
in returning from analysis to synthesis, | 
are here combined for accomplishments 
of the highest order. 

Laying aside the individuality of his 
talent, the artist has been qualified for 
such results by an ear so fine as almost 
to cause apprehension, and by a nearly 
boundless memory, an ear by which he is 
able to discern with rapid perception 
every single note of the most complicated 
“Kakophonie”; a memory schooled by 
mathematical, historical, medicinal and 
philosophical studies as much as by musi- 
cal ones, which, at times, almost reached 
the incomprehensible. I, myself, was 
present at the decision of a bet when 
Rosenthal pledged himself to recognize 
every composition of Chopin by any sin- 
gle measure shown to him, the rest of the 
page being covered. One may easily un- 
derstand that they did not make it very 
easy for him. The strangest measures, 
very often composed of only one chord, 
and in one case consisting of only a sin- 
gle note, were submitted to him, and al- 
most without hesitation he named the 
composition to which the measure be- 
longed, and played it from memory. 

It is true he has penetrated Chopin like 
no other, and no one else like Chopin. In 
his rendering of Beethoven all his serious 
reverence, his endearing and delighted 
understanding, is heard, but when he 
plays Chopin his whole heart resounds. 
This is not only to be explained by na- 
tionality and by the Polish element unit- 
ing the composer and his interpreter. To 
express his most inner self, Rosenthal 
could not have found music more ade- 
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quate than Chopin’s, with its proud de- 
pression, its melancholy splendor and its 
subtle spirituality, subtle also in the rich 
boldness of its harmony. 

It seems just as if Chopin’s conquering 
mixture on genial logic and apparently 
wandering fantasy had struck a familiar 
chord in Rosenthal. His Chopin playing 
is more than a mere reproduction. It is 
the announcement of a new creation, al- 
most painful in its delicacy, in its rich- 
ness of passages and shading, marvelous- 
ly animated in the breathing of these lan- 
guid “cantilenes,” full of the productive 
spirit in the representation of this pe- 
culiar world of harmonies. 

Almost as near to him comes Schu- 
mann. The restrained and quiet “note 
poems” of this admirable dreamer could 
hardly be rendered more voluptuously, 
his contagious onslaughts hardly more 
enthusiastically, than by Rosenthal. He 
is certainly the master of the climax. 
When he lashes the Philistines in. the 
“Davidsbundier Marsch” of the “Carne- 
val,” when in the symphonic studies he 
brings the last variation to a climax, or 
when in the doubled octaves of the finale 
of Chopin’s E-moll Concerto he storms 
toward the end, reflection is of no avail; 
the listener is completely overcome, the 
more irresistibly so from the performer’s 
unwavering control of recital and dy- 
namics. At those moments the infallible 
technique of the artist, in spite of his ex- 
terior calmness, seems doubled. Every 
jump is precise. The whizzing passages 
of sixths and octaves rattle down like 
lightning with faultless purity and fiery 
vehemence. The modifications of the 
touch which give to the piano the most 
varying plenitude of different colorings, 
seem to increase in the fortissimo instead 
of growing monotonously hard, as we 
should expect or as is generally the case. 
The most peculiar rhythmic complica- 
tions, instead of persistently hindering 


him as is the case with others, serve only- 


to increase the climax. It is one of his 
own peculiar gifts to thus. overcome 
every difficulty in such a way that it is 
quite unnoticed. This is most splendidly 
shown in the immense demands made 
upon the artist by the Paganini variations 
of Brahms. After a playing of these by 
Rosenthal, Rubinstein, altho a bitter ad- 
versary of the composer, is said to have 
asserted: “For the first time a composi- 


tion of Brahms has pleased and im- 
pressed me!”’ 

All impressions would be impossible if 
the artist from whom they emanate had 
not raised himself to the hight of the 
finest intellectual life by energetic self- 
education. He may leave aside the over- 
whelming technique, which makes ‘him 
so fascinating with his audience, and, for 
instance, in one of the smaller composi- 
tions of Schubert, can offer the choicest 
enjoyment by his feeling hightened by 
spirituality. Naturally it is not the sim- 
ple feeling of the unsophisticated prim- 
itive man, but that of a man of the pres- 
ent age, who has gone thru all stages of 
culture, a combination causing rare 
pleasure; the clearness of a genially 
sharp understanding which tames a sub- 
tle, very sensible and susceptible feeling 
without suppressing it. All this has 
been subordinated to one high idea of a 
musical interpreter’s vocation. The re- 
sult is: An art of recital of a great no- 
bility and superiority, which, everything 
considered, has no equal at the present 
time, and in which all elements of mod- 
ern culture blend together. To repeat 
my words, he is the pianist of the new 
generation. Nietzsche has played. 

* * * ca * * 

Rosenthal as composer: In his melo- 
dies noticeably a graduate of Chopin’s 
school, talented and often astounding in 
his harmony. He has not published 
much, and his few compositions that 
have been printed have this great ad- 
vantage: Nobody can play them but 
himself. That is particularly the case 
with his variations, which change a 
graceful theme brilliantly and, in details, 
captivatingly, but the difficulties of 
which, especially in the finale, hardly 
another pianist will be able to master. 
On the whole, he is one of the most in- 
teresting phenoména of modern art, if 
only for the reason that he does not 
pause, or allow anything to come in his 
way, because he possesses the rapid 
“tempo” of our race and the ability to 
find notes for the most delicate impres- 
sions and also always to find new possi- 
bilities of expression. He speaks of our- 
selves when he sits at the piano and 
speaks of himself and interprets a com- 
position. Therefore not only the day 
belongs to him, but also the future. 


Vienna, Austria, 
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The Need for Specialized Libraries 


BY JAMES H. CANFIELD, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


LisRARIAN OF CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


IBRARY administration as a call- 
L ing or profession is still in the be- 
ginning, is still a-making. Col- 
lecting books has been practiced with 
more or less success for many centuries. 
Classification came later, and only recent- 
ly has been devoloped the science and art 
of cataloging. It is quite within bounds 
to say that intelligent and expert library 
service, in any large and inclusive use of 
the term, has been developed almost 
within a single decade—certainly within 
twenty years. 

This development has gone with even 
tread, side by side with the appreciation 
of books, the making of books, and their 
intelligent use by the many. From the 
few scholarly and so-called bookish peo- 
ple, this appreciation and use have passed 
over to the people at large. College or 
university libraries have almost infinitely 
gained in this respect during a single 
generation ; while the public library as a 
ministration to the education, informa- 
tion, recreation and uplift of the entire 
community has been practically created 
during the same period. 

No better illustration can be given of 
the causes of growth and increased use 
than even brief details which have come 
in the field of higher education. A single 
generation has seen an advance in all 
standards, radical changes in methods of 
instruction, a new liberty in choice of 
work and therefore a large increase in the 
interest of students, and the establish- 
ment of technical callings upon such 
sound and detailed preparation as to 
create a full dozen new professions quite 
equal to the three or four older callings, 
in dignity and in general recognition. 
All this has meant increased mental alert- 
ness, a new valuation of original sources, 
a demand for larger opportunities for re- 
search and investigation, and a desire to 
know the very last and best word which 
has been spoken on any given subject. 
This has created a new demand for books 
and serials, and for the most convenient 
and immediate use of these, 













And all this has its effect in stimulating) 
the making of books, which has increased! 
with hitherto unknown rapidity to an 
hitherto unknown extent. It is at last en- 
tirely true that of the making of many 
books there is literally no end. 

At the very center of all this intellec- 
tual stir and strife stands the modern, 
librarian. He must be in constant and 
appreciative touch with every phase of | 
this movement, he must know accurately 
every square rod of this field, he must | 
love both books and men, he must wisely | 
balance all interests, he must have within } 
reach exactly the book which each reader | 
may need, and he must be the shortest | 
distance between the reader and the book | 
—a sort of literary straight line. His ] 
problems are increasingly administrative, | 
because (fortunately) the larger literary 
knowledge and experience of the reading 
world tend to relieve him of the respon- 
sibility of selection while increasing the 
demand for actual and material service. 
There is a wise and proper demand that 
everything be preserved and placed with- 
in reach, a very natural feeling that 
everything is or will be of value to some- 
body, some time, and an unwillingness‘ to 
trust selection, and especially rejection, 
to one person or even to a select corps of 
so-called experts. 

The modern librarian, then, finds him- 
self face to face with this problem: how 
to find the means with which to secure 
and the room in which to store collections 
which are already far beyond his ability 
in either direction, and which are increas- 
ing with frightful rapidity. If he looks 
ahead even a single century, and he ought 
to have at least this foresight, he finds 
that the future threatens him with accu- 
mulations which cannot possibly be cared 
for either as to shelf-room or handling 
or use, in any single building less. capa- 
cious than that of the Library of Con- 
gress or with a staff whose salaries will 
not aggregate a sum impossible for any 
ordinary institution or organization to 
meet. The modern librarian, therefore, 
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s compelled to consider the desirability 
pf that division of labor which results in 
a specialization of libraries. 

As the sole purpose of this preface is 
o establish the need of immediate action 
on this line in this city, it will be suffi- 
ient to take up this problem at once and 
directly—leaving smaller communities to 
determine the necessary modifications of 
a scheme suitable to the metropolis, and 
the Library of Congress, at Washington, 
to find its true place as a national library, 
supplementing the libraries of the several 
States. It will be sufficient to indicate 
that ultimately we must have a good 
working scheme which will include and 
bind closely together the great central 
library of the nation and the libraries and 
library commissioners of the various 
States. 

Fortunately for both illustration and 
precedent an excellent beginning has 
been made in this city, in library special- 
ization. The carefully selected and ad- 
mirably administered libraries of the 
Academy of Medicine and of the Bar As- 
sociation are excellent illustrations of 
what ought to be undertaken by and for 
every profession and important calling in 
New York. The successful practice of 
medicine and of law in this municipality 
owes much to these collections, an in- 
debtedness constantly and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. While it is entirely true, 
and always will be true, that practitioners 
must and will keep at their elbows, for 
immediate use, much of the current 
thought of their respective callings, the 
complete collection, covering both’ past 
and present, is entirely beyond individual 
reach. With modern methods of trans- 
portation and communication, the tele- 
phone and the trolley car, the stenogra- 
pher and the subway, a great collection, 
well classified and cataloged, conven- 
iently shelved, with plenty of reading 
tables and good light, with both day and 
evening hours, in the care of an intelli- 
gent staff, is just as convenient as if on 
the shelves of a library in a private resi- 
dence—all conditions of use considered, 
is far more convenient. 

Mention may be made also of the spe- 
cialization in genealogy done by the 
Lenox Library—a collection the appreci- 
ation and use of which are daily increas- 
ing; of the fine library on life insurance 
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housed in the Equitable Building, gener- 
ously opened to all life insurance people 
and to others interested in this subject 
and commended to its librarian; of the 
great libraries which are to be gathered 
by the engineering societies, in the new 
building provided thru the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie; of the Avery Library ,of 
Architecture, Decorative Art and Land- 
scape Gardening at Columbia University, 
open freely day and night to all those in 
this city practicing either of these three 
arts, and to others having more indirect 
interest, known or properly presented to 
its custodian; of the collection of the 
New York Historical Society, rich in 
early local history ; of the beginnings, at 
least, of a library on Pharmacy, at the 
College of Pharmacy, on West Sixty- 


eighth street, open to all pharmacists of . 


Greater New York; of the special libra- 
ries of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
of the Museum of Natural History, and 
of the Botanical Gardens of the Bronx; 
of the theological and ecclesiastical 1li- 
braries of the two great seminaries— 
Union and the General (Episcopal) ; of 
the remarkable collection already made 
by the Hispanic Society, under the guid- 
ance of its able president, Mr. Archer 
Huntington, of material relating to the 
early history of the Western Hemisphere, 
housed in the beautiful building just 
completed on 156th street, between 
Broadway and the river; of the library 
and collections of the Numismatic Soci- 
ety, under the same vigorous leadership, 
about to be shelved in a special building 
of their own near the Hispanic Museum. 
It is interesting to know that already 
there is a very definite agreement be- 
tween all these libraries, including that 
of Columbia Unviersity—due to the ini- 
tiative of Columbia—by which the great- 
est care is taken to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and expense, custody and 
storage room, and under which there is 
a most liberal policy of inter-library 
loans. 

3ut this beginning needs to be carried 
much further, both in method and scope. 
The library on pharmacy ought to have 
a building of its own, and revenue suffi- 
cient to permit its doing for the pharma- 
cists of New York precisely what the li- 
brary of the Academy of Medicine is do- 
ing for physicians and surgeons. The 
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THE NEED FOR SPECIALIZED LIBRARIES 


great fire insurance companies of the city 
ought to unite in the creation and main- 
tenance of a library covering every phase 
of their business, where every question 
as to origin, development, theory and 
practice could find an immediate and sat- 
isfactory answer. Railways centering 
here should assemble an equally efficient 
and complete collection covering all 
forms of railway construction and oper- 
ation. Here (not at inland Philadelphia) 
should be that body of reports, decisions, 
etc., bearing upon trade and commerce 
and consular duties and responsibilities. 
At some accessible point should be 
housed and wisely administered a com- 
plete collection of public documents, past 
and present, representing not only our 
own national, State and civic govern- 
ments, but those of all civilized peoples— 
including the reports of all public or 
semi-public charitable, industrial and sim- 
ilar organizations. Under the general ad- 
ministration of the public school authori- 
ties should be established a most com- 
plete library on general and special edu- 
cation. The bankers ought to bring to- 
gether at one point everything known to 
be in print bearing on the rise and prog- 
ress, the “true inwardness” and the prac- 
tical outcome of their most ancient and 
respected profession. There should be 
gathered also, at a point nearest the stu- 
dents of the fine arts, a collection of 
texts, authorities, biographies and history 
covering the entire field within which 
these students are working, 

All these, and others which will sug- 
gest themselves in time if not immedi- 
ately, sufficiently protected against abuse 
of privilege, should be most liberal in 
management. Their hours should be long 
and continuous, from 8 or 8:30 a. m. till 
II p. m., at least, each week day of the 
year, without regard to legal or other 
holidays. A free use of the current press 
should keep their accessions and advan- 
tages constantly before the people. The 
staff of each should be most carefully 
selected, and the members especially pre- 
pared for their work. There should be 
independent and direct telephone com- 
munication between them all, with a 
rapid messenger service, and a system of 
inter-library, not personal, loans. Ease 
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of access, liberality of management, and 
convenience of use should keep the cir- 
culation of most of these libraries at a 
minimum, and use in the building at a 
maximum. At some convenient central 
point there should be established a corre- 
spondence bureau, the fees of which 
would make it self-sustaining—by which 
the advantages of these collections might 
be shared by thoughtful and studious 
persons in even most remote parts of the 
Union. It goes without saying that there 
should. be constant conference between 
the directors of these libraries to prevent 
not some overlapping, which cannot be 
avoided because absolutely necessary, but 
all unnecessary duplication, and to secure 
the utmost results possible from wise and 
friendly and constant co-operation. 
Some one has said that in New York 
there are no problems but financial prob- 
lems. In this matter the financial prob- 
lems are easily solved, Buildings, grounds 
and collections would be free from taxa- 
tion because public. The direct interest 
of great corporations and capitalized in- 
dustries and undertakings, as well as of 
patriotic citizens and of the members of 
each profession and calling interested, 
would ensure contributions and endow- 
ments. A reasonable annual or life mem- 
bership fee which most specialists would 
gladly pay, even tho the libraries were 
open freely to the general public, in itself 
would yield no inconsiderable income. In 
many of these libraries the city would 
have such a direct interest that a contri- 
bution from the public treasury would 
be entirely proper. Once establish firm- 
ly in public opinion the desirability, help- 
fulness and general power of ministra- 
tion of these collections, and there will 
be very little trouble on the financial side. 
And what a marvelous ministration 
would be possible, at these centers of 
thought and expression, and with these 
large collections of the highest authorn- 
ties in every field of human effort! Pro- 
fessional pride would be aroused, esprit 
du corps would be intensified, profes- 
sional skill would be increased, commu- 
nity of interest would be strengthened, 
and everywhere would be a wider hori- 
zon and a broader angle of vision. The 
experiment is certainly worth trying. 


New York City, 











A Review of the Important Books 
of the Year ? 


As a rule fiction does not represent 


BOUT 8,000 new books appear in 
A the United States each year. A 
thousand of these we review in 
THE INDEPENDENT or at least give them 
sufficient notice to introduce them to our 
readers, who may then cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of such as interest them. But 
twenty introductions a week is as con- 
fusing to the mind as attending a series 
of receptions. So three times a year we 
pick out from the most noteworthy of 
these books for special mention and 
group them according to their kind for 
comparative appraisement. School books 
we considered in the Educational Num- 
ber of August 2d. Books for children 
and special holiday editions we will dis- 
cuss December 13th. This week we 
summarize such books of fiction, biogra- 
phy, history, theology, literary criticism, 
science and sociology published during the 
past year as seem to us to merit the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful reader on account 
of their scholarship, timeliness, original- 
ity or interest. 


Fiction 


The Fighting Chance. By Robert Chambers. Appleton. 


1.50. 

slog — gam By Upton Sinclair. Doubleday, Page. 
1.50. 

The or of the Street. By Ernest Poole. Barnes. 
1.50. 

The Shadow of Life. By Anne Sedgwick. Century 
0. $1.50 


The Lake. By George Moore. 
Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The Saint. B ntonio Fogazarro. Putnam. $1.50. 
Folly. By Edith Rickert. Baker-Taylor Co. $1.50. 
The Portreeve. By Eden Philpotts. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The Spoilers. By Rex E. Beach. Harper. $1.50. 
The Spur. By G. B. Lancaster. Doubleday, Page. 


$1.50. 
The Awakening of Helena Richie. By M. Deland. 
Harper. $1.50. 
* Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Coniston. By Winston Churchill. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. Appleton. 


$1.50. 
The Debtor. By Mary W. Freeman. Harper. $1.50. 
Joseph Vance. By William de Morgan. Holt. $1.50. 
Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Harper. 


$1.50. 
Sir John Constantine. By Quiller-Couch. Scribners. 


Aplpeton. $1.50. 


$1.50. 
The Flower of France. By Justin McCarthy, Jr. Har- 


per. $1.50. 
The Field of Glory. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Little, 
Brown. $1.50. 


life, but the tendencies of life. Those 
who write it discover the mood of the 
times and found their stories upon that. 
Not long ago some one changed the ro- 
mantic vision of this whole country by 
beginning that series of exposures which 
has spread from Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil rebates to every branch of the com- 
mercial, industrial, political and social 
world. At once the popular novelists 
took their cue. And now fiction is 
founded for the most part on a choice of 
scandals. Never before have we been 
in such a moral muss. Love and mar- 
riage usually hinge upon a deal in stocks 
and bonds, and not a fair deal at that. 
Authors like Mrs. Wharton and Mr. 
Chambers are doing a thriving literary 
business on the "Change somewhere with 
a “ticker” and an ink-pot. Nearly all 
the others have “gone to the bad” to find 
material for their stories: And this 
curious thing has happened in conse- 
quence—the fiction of the year reflects as 
it never did before the same savage qual- 
ity in the two extremes of human life— 
that is, in the wicked rich and in the 
wretched poor. In Chambers’s story of 
New York society life, there are drunk- 
enness, licentiousness, theft, but here vice 
is satin-shod, refined, too delicately 
dressed and guarded to get a man in 
jail, as it does in Upton Sinclair’s novel 
of the Chicago Stock Yards. One can- 
not compare the two stories, but because 
the manifestations of life in each are so 
different and to such different ends, but 
upon examination we see the char- 
acters in each are equal to one another 
in savagery. Ten years ago no one in 
America would have thought of writing 
a romance about rancid odors, tainted 
meat and human squalor, and. it cannot 
be done now without turning the stom- 
ach. But that was Mr. Sinclair’s literary 
success; he turned everybody’s stomach 
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and forced an investigation of the Chi- 
cago packing- houses. If only he had 
not mixed bridal wreaths with hog bris- 
tles, and true love with bad sausage! 
Doubtless this is the reason Mr. Cham- 
bers’s novel will lead to no particular 
sharpening of public opinion against the 
polite gambling, drinking and adultery 
of New York society. He is too 
much of an artist to make the scenery 
shocking. As for the poor, we can- 
not get on without them in litera- 
ture. They are the mighty skeleton upon 
which some of its bravest laurels fall. 
But Sinclair is not the kind of artist they 


need. Ernest Poole 
has done some- 
thing towaid_ re- 


storing them in his 
novel to that realm 
of ragged knight- 
hood from which 
Sinclair dragged 
them. But Poole is 
too much influenced 
by the hysterical 
manner for his 
story to endure. 
The prediction 
is that in the course 
of time we _ shall 
discard fiction as a 
means of literary 
expression—on the 
theory that we are 
becoming too sane- 
minded to be con- 
tent with repre- 
sentations of life 
that are usually ex- 
aggerated, emotional 
or incredible. Now we shall always have 
fiction, of course, and much of it will be 
mimetic, pictorial and emotional, rather 
than sincere reproductions of life, be- 
cause most readers require an element of 
unreality in a story, just as they require 
the stimulating quality in wine. But the 
fiction of the future will differ at least in 
one particular from the kind we have 
now. It will be constructive, suggestive 
of stability rather than instability, of 
creation rather than chaos. Just now we 
are passing thru the destructive period. 
And it also happens that the novels of 
the year bear singular testimony to this 
fact. For example, Anne Sedgwick’s 





Robert Chambers, author of 
Chance.” 
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story. The author has employed a se- 
ductive, pseudo-mystical manner of ex- | 


pression and made a deliberate effort to 
destroy every reason for the hopes and 
affections which fill life with interest. 


George Moore has been equally de- 
structive in his late novel and the 
effect of his reflections is to de- 


stroy the spiritual illusion which hangs 
so mercifully between every man and his 
own dust. Disenchantment is the ruling 
fashion of the mind just now. Even the 
imprisoned ladies of the Turkish harem 
have suffered it. 
and Nietzsche, and know their real hu- 
miliation. The in- 
nocency of their con- 
sciousness has been 
destroyed, but they 
have no hope of bet- 
tering their condi- 
tion. The business 
of Pierre Loti has 
been to picture their 
awakening and their 
despair. Meanwhile 
The Saint in Italy 
has got himself dis- 
enchanted concern- 
ing some Vatican 
pretensions. The 
point is that Fogaz- 
zaro would never 
have written about 
him if he had re- 
mained a_ dutiful 
purblind saint in the 
Church. It was not 
till he butted his 
head thru a sacred 
creed that he be- 
came a fashionable character in fiction, 
fashioned to it by his mood. 

And the individual character in fiction 
is not yet constructed. The hero rarely 
ever is a man, but he is simply the ingre- 
dients of a man scattered from page to 
page. The author is so thoro in his an- 
alysis that there is no putting the parts 
together again, so as to produce the illu- 
sion of personality. Doubtless this is to 
be explained on the theory that the 
workman must learn to take a clock to 
pieces before he can make one. Here- 
after there will be less exposure of the 
anatomy of character and a greater ef- 
fort to preserve the integral mystery of 


“The Fighting 
Appleton. 


They have read Renan | 
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personality. And not so many writers 
will be guided by the subconsciousness 
in their interpretations of human nature. 
The subconsciousness is the conscious- 
ness from which we have escaped into 
something like sanity. It belongs to the 
underworld of fearful and lawless sensa- 
tions which darken the mind. This is 
the destructive element in novels like 
Miss Rickert’s late neurotic story of 
Folly. Things happen that are irra- 
tional and monstrous, because the prin- 
cipal character is a reversion to type, 
governed by morbid instincts rather than 
the moral sense. 

However, we shall do better when 
things are more stable, when the very 
times in which we live are less like the 
shifting quicksands, and more perma- 
nently ordered. Then 
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the middle centuries. We all know that 
in real life now inconvenient people live 
longer than any others. The author 
must learn, therefore, to accommodate 
the survival of his fittest to the inevitable 
survival of the unfittest. Besides, the 
killing method is not. necessary. A de- 
cent death now and then may be borne, 
as we bear such things in the natural 
course of events, but it is primitive to 
spatter the pages of fiction with so much 
blood. There is no such violence in the 
four best novels of the year, every one 
of which is as distinctly constructive as 
those already mentioned are destructive. 
It is true that Sam’s Sam did kill him- 
self in Margaret Deland’s splendid story, 
but he was the one inartistic, arbitrary 
character, shot like a fated arrow thru 
the quiet scriptures of the 





there will be less analysis, [i 
less introspection in the | 
literary interpretations of 
life. There will be more 
doing and less dying. 
Did any one ever consider 
the astonishing death rate 
in fiction? It is a sort of 
literary epidemic, the 
eternal dénowement. Look 
at Philpott’s last Dart- 
moor story—a_ turgid, 
dark tale ending in mad- 
ness and death: The 
English have a_ slow, 
murky sense of tragedy, 
which makes them offer 
death vulgarly with their 
sticks and fists, where 
other nations would give it more deli- 
cately with a sword or a dagger, and 
Philpotts has well illustrated it in the 
fury of his Portreeve. Alaska reeks 
with the blood of The Spoilers, and 
Australia is even worse, according to 
Lancaster. Here is a writer who makes 
himself an ink-pot for the expressing of 
every other man’s feelings. His literary 
style is an immature imitation of Kip- 
ling’s, and, forgiving this, there has not 
been so brilliant an interpretation of a 
literary ass in fiction since May Sinclair 
wrote the “Divine Fire”’—but what 
needless butchery of men to add the 
charm of blood and battle to the tale! 
This wholesale killing of inconvenient 
characters is not justified by life since 








William De Morgan, 
“Joseph Vance.” 








lives about him. But 
Owen Wister laid the 
scenes of his novel in the 
very dwelling ground of 
the Old South, and he 
has given us the most 
courteous, intelligent and 
veracious interpretation 
of Southern life ever pub- 
lished without Josing a 
single man by violence 
out of the tale. Churchill 
was equally successful 
with his study of Jethro 
Bass. There is a good 
deal of wickedness. sub- 
” dued to righteousness in 
that book; nobody is kill- 
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ed by the process. Some 
think that Mr. Maxwell has pro- 
duced the most powerfully written 


book of the year, because it is liter- 
ally true to life. Sin, disease and death 
are not softened by rosy clouds of misty 
writing. But when all is said, the test 
of the book is to know whether the 
effect of it is constructive or dishearten- 
ing. The chief merit of The Guarded 
Flame is, therefore, not its realism, 
which is common enough nowadays, but 
the inspiring picture of the patience, for- 
giveness and wisdom of the old scientist. 

Meanwhile many will think that the 
awarding of the palm for having written 
the best novel of American life (not in 
the national serse, but in the more inti- 
mate local significance of that phrase) 
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during the year lies between Churchill, 
Wister and Deland. Mrs. Freeman’s 
story is carefully written, a sort of fam- 
ily novel, but it falls short of the old- 
fashioned vision of piety, courage and 
romantic love which inspire each of the 
other three authors with a grace and 
beauty of expression lofty and winning. 

Joseph Vance stands in a class by 

self and must pick its own way and 
find its own friends. They will be warm 
ind devoted friends, worth seeking, for 
each of them will, after careful consid- 
eration, select one or two of his circle 
of friends and introduce Joe to them, in 
a casual sort of a way, so as not to rob 
them of the delight of discovering the 
charm of the book for themselves. It is 
not a book that the reviewer can boom, 
much as he would like to; nor can he 
give a more definite idea of it than to 
say that, if the reader likes both “David 
Copperfield” and “Peter Ibbetson,” he 
can find the two books in this one. 

But finally, what would be the result 
if every novelist deserted modern life 
and cast the scene of his stories far 
enough back into the centuries to have 
the romantic atmosphere already created 
for him by history? Mrs. Ward’s novel 
is not a fair example, because she has 
not retreated far enough, and because 
she has pieced the characters together 
from other characters, and from the 
present as well as from the past. The 
thing has been very deftly done, but it 
is no more satisfying as an illusion of 
life than a green cheese would be a satis- 
factory substitution for the moon. It 
does not shine. There is no breath in 
her Adam. It is simply a literary thing- 
um-bob. But suppose an author takes 
the past for better or worse, and sticks 
to it for his material, does it not give 
him a great advantage over the imagina- 
tion of the reader? This accounts in 
part for the charm of Quiller-Couch’s 
last novel. His genius consists in hav- 
ing the right words with which to inter- 
pret a high romance of a time long past. 
And Justin McCarthy is equally fortu- 
nate in his story of the maid at 
arms. It requires great emotions to 
beget a noble sentimentality. We boast 
of outgrowing emotions, and our senti- 
mentality wears a prim, ethical, square- 
toed look which does not lend itself read- 
ily to romantic purposes, so it is very 
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well for Sienkiewicz and the rest of them 
to keep to those fields of glory which lie 
behind us. We have fields of glory now, 
but we lack the glorying instinct. 
There will never be another maid to 
hear voices and see angels beneath the 
old fairy tree at Domremy. Not that 
there are no other angels, but no more 
maids with spirits sensitized for such 
visions and voices—which is more of a 
pity than we think it is. 
& 
General Literature 
From a College Window. By A. C. Benson. Putnam. 


1.25. 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. By 
George Brandes. Six vols. Macmillan. $10.00. 
Makers of Modern English. By W. J. Dawson. Three 

Vols. Revell. $6.00. 
Life of Froude.. By Herbert Paul. 
Life of Charles Lamb, 
vols. $6.00. 
Life of Goethe. By A. Bielschowsky. In three vols. 
Vols. [ and If. Putnam. $3.80 each. 
Sidney Lanier. By Edwin Mims. Houghton, Mifflin. 


Scribner. $4.00. 
By. E. V. Lucas. Putnam. Two 


$1.50. 

My Life. By Alfred Russell Wallace. Dodd, Mead. 
Two vols. $6.00. 

Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Fox, Duffield. $2.50. 

Leo Tolstoy. Vol. I. Childhood and Early Manhood. 
Compiled by Paul Birukoff. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

A History of English toy a By George Saints- 
bury. In three vols. Vol. I. Macmillan. $2.50. 

English Works of George Herbert.. By George Her- 


bert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin. Three vols. 
$6.00. 

Collected Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin. London: Henry 
Frowde. $2.60. 

Selections from the Poetry of John Payne. John 
Lane. $2.50. 

Nero. By Stephen Phillips. Macmillan. $1.25. 

The Dynasts. Part II. By Thomas Hardy. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

The Door of Humility. By Alfred Austin. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 


Whether or not the result is due to 
the subtle but persistent influence of 
Sainte-Beuve, it is undoubtedly a fact 
that criticism nowadays is taking more 
and more the form of biography. The 
strictly literary essay of the type of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s is becoming lamentably 
rare. The critic who has anything to 
say of literature prefers to convey it 
under cover of a life or a “character” of 
his author. Even the lighter sort of 
appreciation seems inclined to affect a 
slightly incidental air and to stow itself 
unassumingly away in volumes of mis- 
cellaneous content, like Mr. Benson’s 
Upton Letters or From a College Win- 
dow, which are concerned rather with 
the disinterested contemplation of life in 
general, where literature is naturally 
only one motive among many others; and 
that a small one. For this reason it 
happens that there is very little criticism 
to mention as such. The translation of 
the later volumes of Dr. Brandes’s Main 


































































Currents and the publication of the third, 
together with the revision of the two 
first volumes of Dr. Dawson’s Makers of 
Modern English, afford the only impor- 
tant exceptions. Dr. Brandes’s work, 
tho it has been written thirty years or 
more in a world proverbially inconstant, 
gives perhaps the most comprehensive 
and philosophic survey of the literature 


of the century available to English read- 
ers. Dr. Brandes aspired to write a his- 
tory of ideas rather than an account of 
books and authors, and he succeeded in 
doing:so. In spite of his extreme “lib- 
eralism”—the European liberalism of 
half a centry ago, not merely humani- 
tarian and reformatory, but atheistic and 
revolutionary—his volumes, largely de- 
rivative as they are in details, form a 
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valuable commentary upon the history 
life of the age with particular reference 
to its political and social affiliations. Dr. 
Dawson’s series, on the other hand, is 
much more commonplace and popular. 
Setting out with a conception of the 
critic as a “middleman,” or purveyor of 
information to “the vast mass of read- 
ers” who have no time for literature, he 





Tolstoy at the time of his departure for the Caucasus, 1851. From Birukoff’s “Leo Tolstoy.” Scribner. 


does little more than register the gen- 
eral consensus of critical opinion, as far 
as he is himself acquainted with it, or 
hold the balance between conflicting 
judgments, with an occasional intrusion, 
perhaps, of his own person. 

Of critical biographies, as they may 
be called, there is, however, a number 
so great that a choice must depend very 
largely upon the direction of the reader’s 
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interests. There is, for instance, Mr. 
Paul’s Froude, a work whose biograph- 
ical and critical sides are, however, very 
uneven. As a narrative of the histo- 
rian’s career and an account of his intel- 
lectual development, together with the 
origin and growth of those partialities 
and enthusiasms to whose exploitation so 
large a part of his writings is devoted, 
the Life is clear and generally satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, as an attempt 
to justify Froude and his conception of 
history thru thick and thin, and to throw 
discredit upon the modern “scientific” 
school, it must be considered not merely 
a failure, but from the start a mistaken 
effort. Mr. Lucas’s exhaustive Life of 
Lamb, on the contrary, whatever its fail- 
ings may be, is open to no similar re- 
proach on the score of scholarship. In 
his recent edition of the essaytst’s works 
Mr. Lucas has already distinguished 
himself for his inveteracy in running 
down his author’s allusions. And it is 
largely from this same thoroness that 
the biography derives its value. Every 
shred of available material that may 
throw the faintest light upon the poet or 
his associates is turned and returned, 
until there remains apparently little or 
nothing to be unearthed in future. And 
yet, as far as the principal character is 
concerned, it does seem at times as tho 
his figure were in danger of being 
blurred or the reader’s eyes bedazzled 
with excess of light. In contrast with 
the more or less exaggerated emphasis 
of these two biographies, Bielschowsky’s 
Goethe is remarkable for the impartiality 
with which, as a general thing, it keeps 
the balance between literature and schol- 
arship. Without detriment to the esthetic 
or the moral significance of the great 
prophet of culture it contrives to keep 
on good terms with the rigid and recti- 
linear spirit of Germanic philology. In 
this very article of modernness alone 
there are so few good portraits of Goethe 
that it is hardly doing the book justice 
to allow it—the very least it deserves— 
a decided preference over its prede- 
cessors. Nor in spite of comparatively 
unassuming proportions is Mr. Mims’s 
Lanier by any means undeserving of a 
place among these personal histories. 
Not only is it the first complete account 
of one of the best of our later poets— 


one also whose connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should make him a sub- 
ject of special interest to the readers of 
these pages; but it also contains a fair 
and temperate estimate of his poetical 
and critical quality. In particular the 
biography makes a welcome contribution 
to the knowledge of his youth and wan- 
derjahre and the unfolding of his gifts 
and vocation. 

As little will it do in this connection to 
omit a few autobiographies, which, tho 
not exactly critical literature themselves, 
do at least furnish what will probably 
some time or other constitute its materi- 
als. Of these Mr. Wallace’s My Life is 
one of the most remarkable, not merely 
on account of its writer’s co-operation 
with Darwin, but also because of its ex- 
traordinary revelation of that intellectual 
inconsequence and frivolity which, in 
conjunction with his unusual scientific 
endowments, have made him one of the 
most curious psychological puzzles of the 
time. Singularly enough, Ibsen’s Let- 
ters, too, like so many of these modern 
confessions and _ self-disclosures, rather 
tends, if anything, to the author’s preju- 
dice. Unquestionably it requires a fine 
tact to speak constantly of oneself with- 
out offense. And in Ibsen’s case the me- 
dium is likewise partly responsible. For 
correspondence he had no great turn. He 
is engrossed with money matters and 
small personal concerns of no general in- 
terest. Amid the clutter of his pages, 
however, it is still possible to trace the 
main outlines of his own character and 
to some extent the history and spread of 
his ideas. It is hard to decide whether 
the life of Tolstoy should be classed as 
biography or autobiography, for it con- 
sists largely of notes and memoirs fur- 
nished by Tolstoy and quotations from 
the published writings in which he tells 
of himself either directly or thru a fic- 
titious personality. It does not attempt 
criticism or differentiation of material, 
but gives an abundance of details which 
are of assistance in understanding the 
man and his work. 

To turn from this fertile, if rather 
irregular, province of letters to that of 
poetry, is a mortifying and dispiriting 
change. So small, indeed—at least, so 
insignificant—on the whole, is the annual 
harvest of verse that it is well nigh neg- 
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ligible. Even under these circumstances 
the best of it is hardly of the present at 
all, but drawn in great part from the 
stores of the past. The most notable re- 
vival of the kind is Professor Palmer’s 
magnificent edition of Herbert. Un- 
doubtedly the editor has done an im- 
-mense service for the scholar in rear- 
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succes d'estime in England, is fairly rep- 
resented by a volume of miscellaneous 
verse. In the way of new and original 
work Mr. Phillips’s Nero deserves atten- 
tion for a number of poetic lines and 
passages and for its general picturesque- 
ness, tho as a whole it can hardly be 
said to do more than confirm those sus- 





May’s Portrait of Goethe in his thirtieth year. 
“Life of Goethe.” 


ranging Herbert’s poems in accordance 
with a general chronological scheme. 
But at the same time he has run the risk 
of misleading the general reader by im- 
posing upon the arrangement an inter- 
pretation of the poet’s character which 
is peculiarly his own, and unsustained by 
internal or external evidence. Similarly 
Mr. Mifflin, the most fertile and work- 
manlike sonneteer of the day, has re- 
viewed his own verse in a collection of 
selected sonnets several hundred in num- 
ber. And Mr. Payne, who has won a 


From Bielschowsky’s 


Putnam. 


picions of dramatic incapacity which his 
earlier efforts had already awakened. 
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Religion and Theology 


The Prophet of Nazareth. By Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Jesus. By W. Bousset. Putnam. $1.25. 


St. Paul, By H. einel. Putnam. $2.50. ee 

The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. 
By James Hardy Ropes. Scribner. $1.50. 

Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. Huebsch. $1.75. 

The History of Early Christian Literature. By Baron 
Herman Von Soden. Putnam. 

The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. Batten. Mac- 

millan. $1.50. 
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The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Charles Foster Kent. Scribner. $1.00. 

The Problem of the Old Testament. By James Orr. 
Scribner, $1.50. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. XII. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Development of Palestine Explorations. 
. Bliss. Scribner. $1.50. 

Excavations at Nippur. By the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia. $2.00. 
Ancient Records of Egypt. By James Henry Breasted. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.00 per vol. 
The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By George 
Steindorff. Putnam. $1.50. 

Shinto. By W. G. Aston. Longmans. $2.00. 

The Use of the Scriptures in: Theology. By William 
Newton Clarke. Scribner. $1.00. 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George 
Burman Foster. The University of Chicago Press. 


(concluded). 


By F. 


$4.00. 

Communion of the Christian with God. By Wilhelm 
Herrmann. Putnam. $1.50. 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 
Stevens. Scribner. $2.50. 

Talks with the Training Class. 
Pilgrim Press. 60 cents. 

Philosophy of Religion. By George Trumbull Ladd. 
Scribners. $7.00. 

Origin and Development of Moral Ideas. In two vols. 
Vol. I. By E. A. Westermarck. Macmillan. $3.50. 


If there lingers in any belated mind 
the superstition that books on religion 
are as a class commonplace in contents, 
mediocre in ability, and therefore negli- 
gible by persons of serious minds, the 
examination of a few of the above-men- 
tioned volumes may be recommended in 
order that the illusion may be dispelled. 
To be sure, Dr. Dry-as-Dust occasionally 
yields to the judgment of his dear hear- 
ers and issues a volume of sermons, now 
and then a commentary appéars which 
remarks that “ ‘therefore’ refers to what 
precedes,” and that “ ‘behold’ is used to 
call special attention to that which fol- 
lows,” and doubtless an occasional vol- 
ume of mawkish piety rivals a well-ad- 
vertiséd novel in the number of its thou- 
sands. Such phenomena, however, are 
but survivals of an age fast becoming 
geologic, while the books which come to 
mind when one is asked to review the 
important books in religion and theology 
during the past year are products of the 
severe intellectual effort of gifted men 
and real contributions to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge. The effusions which 
are useful only in suckling childlings in 
a creed outworn should not blind one to 
the books having more claim to be called 
religious, which are an important part of 
the work of the human spirit of these 
times, and which add more than their 
proportion to our knowledge of the 
thoughts and struggles of the forgotten 
days. 

For example, Professor Schmidt's 
Prophet of Nazareth is classed as a re- 
ligious book, yet among the historical 
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By Margaret Slattery. 
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and biographical monographs of recent 
years where would one find a more 
thoroly scientific study of a great epoch 
and a great character in human history? 
Sources are submitted to most minute 
examination, opinions and _interpreta- 
tions by writers in a dozen languages are 
collated and proved with astounding dil- 
igence and fine balance of judgment, and 
the results of historical research are 
brought into relation with problems of 
the present in a manner truly masterful. 
No American scholar has made a greater 
contribution to the understanding of the 
creative days of the Christian religion. 
Of the same sort in spirit, tho less rad- 
ical in conclusions, is the smaller work 
on the same subject by Professor Bous- 
set, of Goettingen. His sketch of the 
character of Jesus, tho brief in compass 
and designed as a popular hand-book, 
could not be omitted from any fair list 
of recent scientific studies in the records 
of the past. 

Books of this sort certainly rank 
among the scholarly achievements of the 
present day, but we would not imply that 
they are devoid of the warmth of true 
piety and barren of poetic insight. We 
may quote what Professor Weinel says 
of historical criticism: 

“Those who pretend that the higher task of 
sympathizing with and revealing the inner life 
is the poet’s function, and that to meddle with 
such problems is not the student’s work, take 
the very breath out of historic research, and 
lower the historian to the level of an archivist 
and antiquary. Whoever does not feel some- 
thing akin to the poet, the artist, in himself, 
will never attain the highest aim of the his- 
torian. 

In that spirit he has made a careful 
study of the personality of St. Paul, 
with the result that the true Paul stands 
before us and we .appreciate both his 
limitations and his marvelous power. 
Such is the temper also of Professor 
Ropes’s study of The Apostolic Age, 
and the poetical element in the character 
of the man of Tarsus has rarely found 
more sympathetic and forceful exposi- 
tion. Professor Pfleiderer, whose ability 
and scholarship have given him an inter- 
national reputation for over twenty 
years, has also treated the period of the 
Apostolic Age in his Christian Origins, 
a sketch of the history of Christianity 
from the preparation for it in Philo and 

the Greek philosophy to the establish- 
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ment of the Catholic Church. Interest 
in history rather than in questions mere- 
ly literary dominates The History of 
Early Christian Literature, by Professor 
von Soden, of Berlin. As one follows 
his pages he finds himself tracing the 
growth of a spiritual life of great inter- 
est and power, and his attention is held 
to the character and worth of that life 
rather than to technical questions con- 
cerning the literature in which it is em- 
bodied. 

The most thoro work in the Old 
Testament field the past year comes 
from a conservative. We do not forget 
the excellent study of The Hebrew 
Prophet, by Dr. Batten, nor the popular 
account of The Origin and Permanent 
Value of the Old Testament, by Pro- 
fessor Kent, but neither of these books 
covers the entire ground with such 
painstaking carefulness as does the reac- 
tionary essay of Professor James Orr 
on The Problem of the Old Testament. 
This critical effort of the doughtily ortho- 
dox Scotch dogmatician has been hailed 
as a conservative triumph, but the proba- 
bilities are that in what it yields to crit- 
icism, e. g., the existence of documents in 
the Hexateuch, it will be found to mark 
the position to which conservatives have 
retreated, and beyond which they will 
not attempt again to advance, while in 
its attacks on critical results it has failed 
to muster sufficient force of facts where- 
with to sustain the assaults it has at- 
tempted on the positicns of the Graf- 
Wellhausen school. Many important 
articles on Old Testament subjects are 
‘found in the Jewish Encyclopedia, a 
monumental work completed within the 
past year. 

Returning again to the scholarly and 
scientific character of many books 
classed under religion and theology, the 
labors of patient archeologists occur to 
one. Desire to understand the religion 
of former times and to secure the infor- 
mation necessary for the tracing of the 
religious history of the race is a chief 
incentive in archeological exploration. 
Any one reading Dr. Bliss’s Ely Lec- 
tures on The Development of Palestine 
Exploration, which assembles the im- 
portant facts concerning archeological 
research in the Holy Land, could not fail 
to be impressed with the scholarly abil- 
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ity and industry of laborers in this field. 
Such an impression would be discernibly 
deepened by examination of the collec- 
tions of archeological material in such 
publications as the Babylonian Temple 
Archives and the account of the Excava- 
tions at Nippur, of the University oi 
Pennsylvania, and Professor Breasted’s 
Ancient Records of Egypt, published by 
the University of Chicago. What such 
collations of material can be made to 
yield in the hands of a ripe scholar is 
shown by Dr. Stefndorff’s lectures on 
The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. 
We must also mention Aston’s Shinto, a 
thoroly competent study of Japan’s na- 
tional religion. 

Professor Petrie’s exploration of the 
mines and temple of Serabit gives us 
photographs of the foundations of build- 
ings which, in his opinion, were laid as 
early as 4757 B. C., and throws light 
upon the confused narratives in Exodus 
and Numbers of the sojourn in Sinai. 

The past year has seen the publication 
of a book which marks an epoch in 
American systematic theology. Critical 
students for a generation or two have 
advanced objections to the proof-text 
method in dealing with the Bible, and 
preachers and writers sensitive to the 
demands of the times have cast it off, but 
it remained for Dr. William Newton 
Clarke definitely, and in the name of doc- 
trinal theology, to declare that the idea 
that a system of religious truth can be 
erected by piecing scriptures together 
has been destroyed, and that the Church 
henceforth will need no doctrine of in- 
spiration. Dr. Clarke is at the head of © 
American teachers of doctrine, and is a 
man whose faith and piety no one can 
call in question for a moment. Such. 
statements from a man of his caliber may 
be taken to usher in a new era of free- 
dom from the domination of the proof- 
text both in the pulpit and in theological 
instruction. 

No religious book of the year created 
more discussion than Professor Foster’s 
Finality of the Christian Religion. The 
author’s thesis that Christianity is the 
final and perfect faith, the ultimate and 
consummate religion, has been lost sight 
of largely in the debate over his attitude 
toward the miraculous and the supernat- 
ural. When controversy over this mat- 
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ter is exhausted, it may be found that 
Professor Foster has a real contribution 
to make in his presentation of the essen- 
tials of the Christian religion. 

Professor Herrmann’s Communion 
with God, one of the most important re- 
ligious books of recent times, has ap- 
peared in a second English edition. The 
appearance of The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation, by Dr. George B. Stevens, 
was followed shortly by the author’s 
death. On examination the book is seen 
to be one of the best from Professor 
Stevens’s hand, containing an exposition 
of the various conceptions of salvation 
found in the Bible, an analysis of the 
principal historical theories of the atone- 
ment and an attempt at a constructive 





Ostrich as it Hides from an Enemy. 


statement in harmony with modern be- 
lief. 

If any one is under the impression that 
scholarly religious theological books are 
without influence, and that those that are 
read are of the “goody-goody” sort, an 
examination of some of the books pre- 
pared for Sunday school teachers would 
disabuse his mind. One of the best for 
this purpose would be Miss Slattery’s 
Talks with the Training Class, in which 
the best modern psychology is brought 
to bear on religious instruction, with as 


much thoroness, coupled with good 
sense, as characterizes the best text- 
books on pedagogy. 
& 
History 


A History of All Nations. In 24 volumes. Lea Bros. 
Philadelphia. 

Napoleon. Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IX. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 

The Dev yo a the European Nations. By J. H. 
Rose utnam. $2.50. 

A Short History of Tialy. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 
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History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry C. 
Lea. In four vols. Vols. I and II. Macmillan. 
$2.50 each. 

The r acmags of England. Edited by C. W. C. Oman, 

Vols. II and V. Putnam. $3.00 each. 

The Political History sf oy Edited by Wm. 
Hunt and Reginal ole. Vols. I and XI. 
Longmans, Green. “4 60 each. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert W. Paul. 
Vols. III, IV, V. Macmillan. $2.50 each. 

Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston 
Churchill. Macmillan, $9.00. 

The Life of Lord Granville. By Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice. Longmans, Green. $10.00. 

Autobiography and Memoirs of the Duke of Argyll. 
Dutton. $10.00. 

History of the People of the United States. By J. B. 
McMaster. Vol. VI. Appleton. $2.50. . 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 

1850. By J. F. Rhodes. Vols. VI and VII. Mac- 


millan. $2.50 each. 
A — of the United States. By Edw. Channing. 
Vol. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell 


II. Macmillan. $2.50. 
The American Nation. 
Hart. Vols. XI-XV. Harper. $2.00 each. 
The es Colonies in America. By J. A. Doyle. 
Vols. III-IV. Holt. $3.50. 
The Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812. 
By H. T. Mahan. Little, Brown. $7.00. 


Spencer 





From Beebe’s “The Bird.” Holt. 


The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 
1876. By P. L. Haworth. Burrows Bros. 

Electoral System of the United States. By John H. 
Dougherty. Putnam. $2.00 each. 

Development of the Freedom of the Press in Massa- 
chusetts. By C. A. Dunniway. Longmans, 55: 

The Navy of the American Revolution. By 
aullin, Burrows Bros. $1.00. 

The Union Cause in Kentucky, 1860-5. By Thos. Speed. 


Putnam. 
Writings of Samuel Adams. In four vols. Vol. II. 
By J. G. Nico- 


Putnam. $5.00. 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

lay and John Hay. Francis D. Tandy Co., New 
By F. T. Hill. 


ork. 
Lincoln, the Lawyer. Century Co. 
2.00. 

Alexander — By 
Putnam. $3.7 
Judah P. Bewdonia. 
Frederick Douglass. 


Frederick Scott Oliver. 


By Pierce Potter. 
By Booker T. Washington. 
Jacobs. $1.25. 


Early Western Travels. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Vols. VIII to XXIII. A. H. Clark 
Co. Cleveland. 

Doreirs History of Reconstruction. Edited by 
WwW leming. Arthur H. Clark Co. $10.00. 
The Philippine Islands. By Blair 
Me 9 XXVIII to XXXII. 

and. 


Of the making of history books there 
is still no end, nor, perhaps, will there 
be even a slump in the production until 
the present school of historical writers 
has worked over the old fields with the 
plow of economic interpretation and the 


Jacobs. $1.25. 


and Robertson. 
Clark & Co., Cleve- 
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harrow of critical scholarship. And, in 
fact, we need not expect it then, for ev- 
ery age will demand new histories which 
will find in the past the things that inter- 
est the current age. The last year has 
been no less prolific in historical litera- 
ture than other recent years which seem- 
ed to have reached the high mark of 
production. On the whole the work is 
as good, too, tho there has been the 
ustial output of shoddy. 

In the field of general European his- 
tory, perhaps the most important work 
for the reader who is not a specialist is 
the fine translation from the German 
original entitled A History of all Na- 
tions from the Earliest Times, under 
the general editorship of Prof. J. H. 
Wright, of Harvard. Tho it is wiser to 
buy individual histories of distinguished 
excellence, yet general histories will be 
bought, and here we have almost the only 
existing one having scholarly merit. An- 
other work of note is the volume on Na- 
poleon in the Cambridge Modern History 
series. Some excellent work has been 
done by the several co-operating au- 
thors, but it is hard to see who will read 
the book, for the expert can get little 
from the disconnected monographs, 
while the layman is confused by. the 
overlapping divisions, where there is no 
charm of style and no evolution which 
holds the attention. A much more read- 
able work is Rose’s. Development of the 
European Nations (1870-1900), two 
volumes’ which try to show how the 
world of today arose out of the condi- 
_ tions existing fifty years ago. Society 
is seen passing from an era of political 
reform. to an age of industrial and so- 
cial reform. Imperialism is shown to be 
the vital characteristic of the period 
treated—imperialism which has _ trans- 
ferred to other continents the struggles 
which earlier would have been concen- 
trated in the home nations. A book of 
similar character, but of higher artistic 
and less ‘scientific merit, is Sedgwick’s 
Short History of Italy. The book of the 
year which touches the high-water mark 
of scholarship in the flood ef European 
histories is Hi C. Lea’s nqitéisition in 
Spain. Once again this man, who is the 
pride of American scholars, outdoes the 
European historians in their own field. 

Turning now to England and her his- 


torians we find that they have been un- 
usually active, and besides the new vol- 
umes which have appeared, continuing 
old series like the Oman and the Hunt 
and Poole, general histories, and Her- 
bert Paul’s History of Modern England 
(now concluded)—in addition to these 
we have had some most valuable contri- 
butions to the biographical material for 
English history. Winston S. Churchill’s 
Life of Lord Randolph Churchill is not 
only a masterly biography of a brilliant 
and interesting figure, but is an intimate 
critical history of Tory politics from 
1880 to 1886. The Life of Lord Gran- 
ville, by Lord Fitzmaurice, is a work of 
immense importance in its bearing upon 
the history of England from 1850 to 
1890. For American readers, perhaps 
the most significant thing in the two vol- 
umes is the quietus given the old story 
about Queen Victoria’s interference in 
behalf of the United States at a time 
when her Ministers were about to decide 
upon intervention in the Civil War. The 
truth is that the Queen was at that time 
on the Continent in the worst stages of 
the morbid condition which followed 
Prince Albert’s death, and Granville, 
who was, at her request, in personal at- 
tendance, gives ample proof in his cor- 
respondence that the Queen felt no in- 
terest in the issue. A third of these im- 
portant human documents, the Auto- 
biography of the Duke of Argyll, has an 
interest and a value little below Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone” in the brightness of 
the light which it throws on the English 
history of its time. 

In the field of American history it is 
hard to select the most important single 
contribution of the year when the candi- 
dates for the distinction are McMaster, 
Rhodes, Channing, Turner, Hart, Mc- 
Laughlin and Captain Mahan. Perhaps 
the greatest triumph has been achieved 
by Rhodes, who, in finishing the last two 
volumes of his History of the United 
States from 1850 to 1876, has completed 
in seven volumes the greatest historical 
work that has been written in America— 
great not in length alone, but in excel- 
lence of scholarship, and the magnitude 
and interest of his theme. McMaster 
too, with the completion of his sixth vol- 
ume, is nearing the end of his monu- 
mental History of the People of the United 
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States. Two more volumes will be neces- 
sary to bring his survey of the many 
phases of American society up to the 
Civil War, the bounds which he has set. 
Channing’s work, which sets the highest 


standard for critical scholarship that 
American writers have attained, is yet in 
the stage of laying the foundations of 
his historical monument, for the second 
of the eight volumes planned carried his 
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\ photograph of a Mountain Goat, one of the rarest and shyest of Rocky Mountain animals. Taken at eight teet. 
From Hornaday’s “Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” Scribner. 
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theme only from 1660 to 1670. He still 
shows the mastery, the cool, skeptical 
scholarship, with the occasional gleam of 
wit and the constant clearness of ex- 
pression which marked his first volume. 
Besides these general histories by indi- 
viduat-writers there is the great co- 
operative history of the United States, 
the American Nation series, edited by 
Professor Hart, which has advanced 
rapidly to completion during the last 
year. This series has produced, in ad- 
dition to some able studies by McLaugh- 
lin, Channing, Babcock and McDonald, 
what we believe to be the most scientific 
piece of historical work —the history 
most nearly realizing the ideals of the 
present generation of history students— 
that this century has produced, Pro- 
fessor Turner’s Rise of the New West. 
Nowhere else do we find such a grasp 
of all of the forces which determine 
and direct social and political evolution. 
No other historian has shown such pa- 
tience in research, such skill in extract- 
ing from a thousand sources the elo- 
quent economic and social facts, and 
that brilliant imagination which fuses 
the wide-scattered elements into the 
true historical narrative. In noting the 
general histories, the addition of two 
volumes to Mr. Doyle’s scholarly and 
valuable treatment of our colonial his- 
tory should not be omitted. Such a work 
by an English historian, is of great im- 
portance in correcting our point of view. 

There are a few monographs which 
deserve special mention, and of these 
the rhost noteworthy is Captain Mahan’s 
The Sea Power in its Relation to the 
War of 1812. Here, as in all previous 
work of the great historian of naval 
warfare, there is the philosophical grasp 
which seizes upon the essentials and 
passes unheeding the details which do 
not show the meaning of things. There 
are a number of other important mono- 
graphs, but they have a value chiefly for 
the special student. Of this character is 
P. L. Haworth’s The Disputed Hayes- 
Tilden Presidential Election of 1876, a 
scholarly and detailed study of a political 
episode which had an unheeded note of 
warning against our present method of 
electing our Presidents. The same topic 
is touched again in Dougherty’s thoro 
and thoughtful study of the American 
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electoral system, wherein the author 
dwells at length upon the danger lurking 
in our electoral methods. Dunniway’s 
history of the Freedom of the Press in 
Massachusetts is a real contribution to 
the study of the evolution of liberty in 
America. Paullin’s The Navy of the 
American Revolution is not another his- 
tory of sea fights in the Revolutionary 
War, but a careful study of the adminis- 
tration of the navy both by the States 
and by Congress. The Union Cause in 
Kentucky (1860-65), by Thomas Speed, 
is another of those valuable studies in 
special phases of the Civil War which 
will in time make possible an accurate 
general history dealing adequately with 
the political and social phases of the 
war. . 

Another category of importance in our 
historical literature is the list of bio- 
graphical books or those containing the 
materials for biography. Cushing’s edi- 
tion of the Writings of Samuel Adams 
gives for the first time any fair concep- 
tion of the enormous influence of this 
“man of the town - meeting” in setting 
the revolutionary forces in motion. It 
is true that the economic and political 
combustibles were all at hand, but it was 
Adams who fired them. Nicolay and 
Hay’s Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln add little to the matter found in 
the magnificent life of Lincoln already 
published by the same authors. F. T. 
Hill’s Lincoln the Lawyer is, on the 
whole, something of a contribution to 
the Lincolniana already so vast. A life 
of Alexander Hamilton by an English 
gentleman, Mr. Oliver, is © admirably 
done, and furnishes a new point of view. 
Lives of Judah P. Benjamin, by Pierce 
Butler, and Frederick Douglass, by 
Booker T. Washington, are both wel- 
come biographical contributions. 

Finally, there is a field of historical 
activity which is too often undervalued, 
but which, at the present stage of Amer- 
ican cultural development, needs most 
to be encouraged. It is the publication 


of the materials of history, not only the 
letters, diaries and worke of men promi- 
nent in our history, but the records of 
economic processes, like plantation rec- 
ords, the observations of travelers, the 
journals of legislative bodies, and eccle- 
siastical 


and other documents. Mr. 
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Thwaites’s Early Western Travels re- 
prints have made available during the 
last year some travel books, not merely 
useful to the historian, but filled with 
tales of such strange and thrilling ad- 
ventures as to hold the attention of the 
veriest schoolboy. W. L. Fleming’s 
Documentary History of Reconstruction 
is‘a most valuable collection of planters’ 
records, Ku Klux and other secret me- 
moirs, political and economic documents 
of:all kinds. Virginia is publishing the 
Journals of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, 1773-1776, and the editors, 
Blair and Robertson, continue their in- 
valuable publication of documents rela- 
tive to the history of the Philippine 
Islands. It is from material such as this 
that we may hope to gain any true ideas 
of the past, and only thtu our under- 
standing of the past can we come to any 
right understanding of our present insti- 
tutions and contemporary problems. 


a 


Miscellaneous Books 


Nelson’s Encyclopedia. In 12 vols. Vols. I to VI. 
_ Nelson & Sons. 
Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by A. and L. 


Heilprin. Lippincott. $10.00. 
The Empire and the Century. Dutton. $5.00. 
The United States in the Twentieth Century. By 


Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. Funk. $2.00. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Revised 

_ edition. Five vols. Macmillan. $5 each. 

History of American Painting. By Samuel Isham. 
Macmillan. $5.00. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By W. Holman 
unt. Macmillan. $10.00, 

The Life of Reason. By George Santayana. Five 
vols. Scribner. $1.25 each. 

Principles of Economics. By E. R. A. Seligman. 


Longmans. $2.25. 

Principles of Administrative Law in the United 
States. By F. J. Goodnow. Putnam. $3.00. 

Socialism. By John Spargo. Macmillan. $1.25. 

The Economy of Happiness. By James Mackaye. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Geology. By T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. Salisbury. 
Three vols. Holt. $12.00. 

Radio-Activity. By Ernest Rutherford. Revised edi- 
tion. Macmillan. $4.00. 

The Dynamics of Living Matter. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 

Studies in General Physiology. 
wo vols. University of Chicago Press. $7.50. 

The Life of Animals. By Ernest In- 


By Jacques Loeb. 
By Jacques Loeb. 


The Mammals. 


gersoll. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Frog Book. By Mary C. Dickerson. Doubleday, 
Page. $3,50. 

The Bird. orm and Function. By C. William 
Beebe. Holt. 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Scribner. $3.00. 
Flashlights in the Jungle. By C. é Schillings. Double- 


day, Page. $3.80. 
Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies. By W. T. 


ornaday. Scribner. $3.00. 

Mention must be made here of some 
books too diverse to be classified and too 
important to overlook. They do not re- 
quire particular description, for, like 
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most of the books in this survey, they 
have been reviewed at length in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, or will be soon, and to these 
reviews the interested reader is referred. 
Two valuable works of reference head 
the list—a revised and enlarged edition 
of Lippincott’s standard gazetteer, the 
most authoritative and comprehensive 
work of the kind we have, and a new en- 
cyclopedia published by Nelson & Sons, 
of which half of the volumes have ap- 
peared. It is up to date, reliable and es- 
pecially convenient for quick reference, 
because it is built on the dictionary plan 
of short articles under numerous head- 
ings, instead of being a collection of 
elaborate monographs like the Britan- 
nica. The Empire and the Century is 
also to be classed as a reference book, 
altho its object is a political one, the 
glorification of the British Empire. It 
consists of fifty-six different essays on 
the British colonial possessions by as 
many different writers, many of them 
administrative officials of the countries 
they describe. It contains a great deal 
of political, geographical and com- 
mercial information hard to find else- 
where. When Leroy-Beaulieu’s study of 
the United States first appeared about two 
years ago we expressed a wish to have it 
translated, and this has since been done 
by H. Addington Bruce. It is not writ- 
ten in so interesting a style as Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth,” and is more 
exclusively devoted to the commercial 
and industrial development of the United 
States, but is valuable as.a competent 
and thoro discussion of our progress and 
problems from the impartial standpoint 
of a foreign statistician. The completion 
of the revised edition of Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music, and the appearance of a 
complete History of American Painting 
adds two important works to the refer- 
ence shelf in the fine arts alcove of the 
library. About that important phase in 
the history of art, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, no one living can speak 
with more authority than Holman Hunt, 
but he was too closely associated with 
the movement to be an impartial histo- 
rian of it. 

Professor Santayana’s brilliantly writ- 
ten and stimulating exposition of his 
philosophy of life is completed this year. 
It is more of a commentary than a 
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philosophy after all ; the Critical) remark 
of an artist and sclolar 4s The surveys th the 
fields of religion, science, art and society 
from a detached standpoint. 

In the social sciences there is such a 
flood of publications, many of them use- 
ful. and interesting, that it is difficult to 
pick out those that are real contributions 
to the subject. But we can surely class as 
such Seligman in the field of economics 
and Goodnow in. civics, while in soci- 
ology we must mention Spargo’s inter- 
esting exposition of Marxian Socialism, 
and an ambitious . attempt by James 
Mackaye to construct a new and com- 
plete theory of society from the very 
foundations. 

In natural science there are several 
new works of the first rank in which the 
general reader will be interested. Cham- 
berlin’s and Salisbuty’s:Géology is chief- 
ly interesting becatise it gives to the pub- 
lic for the first time the planetesimal: 
hypothesis of the origin of the universe 
which is intended to supersede the nebu- 
lar theory of Laplace. ‘Rutherford’s 
Radio-Activity:is ithe most complete and 
authoritative account:..of*/the’ recént re- 
markable discoveries in’ this field by one 
who has made. many of them. Loeb’s 
experiment on living beings attract the 
attention of the layman because of their 
bearing on fundamental problems of life 
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niatart mind, and even those who are most 
ttgly ‘prejtidiced against his philoso- 


phy find that they cannot ignore his 


views, because he has a way of ae 
them up.with experiments. - 

The striking feature about the new 
books in zodlogy is their admirable pho- 
tographic illustration. This saves pages 
of tedious description, and brings the 
idea directly to the mind of the reader 
with a vividness and definiteness which 
verbal explanation can never accom- 
plish. The three books we mention 
above, Ingersoll’s. mammals and_ the 
monographs on the frogs and the birds, 
are strictly scientific, yet attractive and 
comprehensible to the ordinary reader. 
They all deal with living animals, not 
museum specimens, as did the old z061- 


ogy. 'For the ‘benefit of those who wish ~ 


to follow the animals into their native 
wilds we add the titles of three good 


- hunting books of the year, all remarkable 


for their excellent photegraphs of. ani- 
mals at home. Of these three, Pastimes 
of an American Hunter derives its chief 
interest from its authorship ; Flashlights 
in the Jungle from the unique series of 
photographs of. rare and dangerous 
African animals, and Gamp-Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies from its description of 
a country which, tho near to us, is al- 
most as unknown as Africa. 


The Belated Rose 


BY M, E. N. 


CRUSHED in the depths of tangled. shade 
It kept the vision true, 

And waited flowerless, undismayed, 
All the fair summer -thru; 


Until with swift, compelling sway, 
Autumnal winds swept by, 

And rent the. .screen away 
That hid it fronr thé sky. 


HATHEWAY 


, Phen, with the sense that feels and dares—- 
Thrilled to its inmost,Source— 

It gave its bloom tommorning airs 
With sweet, courageous force. 


And hastens now with victory won 
Life’s full delights to seize— 
Offers its incense to the sun, 
And dances with the breeze. 





What tho the:perfect joy and right 
yen ™ ‘Ate reached with long delay ?— 
What tho the frost. may fall tonight ?— 
The rose has had its day. 
Taunton, Mass, 














--*"Phe Spelling Reform 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 


HE. INDEPENDENT has many merits 

: % which give it value to its readers, 
and it is to. pass into history as a 
pioneer in improving the spelling of our 
language, a result which will grow in 
public estimation with the years as each 
successive generation looks back. and 
congratulates itself upon what it has es- 
caped, just as we may tongratilaté our- 
selves upon being freed from the tram- 
mels of Caxton's, Tyndale’s, Spenser’s 
and even Shakespeare’s arid Jonson’s 


spelling. 


It is quite true that language is a 
growth, and that, in spite of all, our own 
language has improved and will con- 
tinue to improve. But spelling is not 
language ; and improvement in spelling 
never came until a few writers at first 
rejected an old and adopted a new spell- 
ing, nor can it come in any other way. 
There must bé pioneers. 

Spelling reform has this peculiarity— 
reforms in other departments ate usually 
prest by those who are not the highest 
authorities, but by innovators knowing 
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and caring less for origins, but feeling 
more the trammels of existing condi- 
tions. The contrary is the case with 
spelling. The great body of philologists 
are convinced of the necessity of this re- 
form, and are its most ardent advocates. 
The more a man knows of our language 
and of its confusion and anomalies of 
spelling, the greater a reformer he is. 
When this movement for reform took 
definite shape, thirty years ago, its lead- 
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pert opinion and common sense point, in 
the same direction. Reform must be be- 
gun. The class that resists most is that 
of aged literary recluses, who resent dis- 
turbance and wish to continue in the old 
ways to which they are used. 

One of the most prominent men gave 
as his objection that the new spelling 
would cause the present books to be de- 
stroyed and new ones to be printed. 
There never was the slightest foundation 


of 














Brander Mathews. 


ers were Professors March, Whitney, 
I_ounsbury, Max Miiller and others, the 
highest authorities of their time; men 
who were soon joined by scholars like 
Child, Hadley, Barnard, Harris and 
many others in. America, and by Skeat, 
Murray, Sweet and others in England; 
while the younger generation of scholars 
concerned in English philology and lex- 
icography seem to be even more zealous 
for reform. In fact, in this matter, ex- 


for this fear. New books and new eli 
tions will be printed, of course, as thcy 
are now. How else will printers and 
publishers live? But the present books 
will continue to be read and used, just 
as we read and use books printed twenty. 
fifty or a hundred years ago. In time the 
old books that are not worn out will re- 
tire to the less-frequented alcoves of our 
libraries, where they will be comfortably 
read by students interested, and left 
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alone by the rest of mankind, exactly as 
is done now. : 

As for the “radical changes” which 
are to make the new books difficult to 
read and the old books no longer in- 
telligible, they are a figment of the im- 
agination. The most radical change 
possible would be the substitution of an 
absolutely phonetic spelling ; and it is the 
uniform testimony of competent ob- 
servers that any phonetic spelling in 


Roman letters can be read with ease, 
after a few minutes’ attention, by any 
one familiar with the present spelling. 
But simplification of the present spelling, 
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mérely as an ‘object to look at, the ad- 
vantage is decidedly with thru. The 
question that often arises is, how can any 
person bring himself to write the ugly 
ough when he is quite thru with the word 
thru when thru is written? What reason 
can be given for adding three letters that 
might as wel! be phy as ough, so far as 
the word thru is concerned? 

In some cases it is. claimed that the 
ph’s and ough’s show the derivation of 
the word. There is no necessity for writ- 
ing or printing superfluous letters in 
order to show the derivation of a word. 
The derivation is a matter of history 











Dr. Isaac K. Funk. 


Charles E. Sprague. 


Henry Holt 


MEMBERS OF THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD. 


which means only the removal of its 
needless exceptions and anomalies, is not 
radical, but conservative, and it will 
make reading more easy and not more 
difficult. If the whole of the 3,000 
amended spellings recommended by the 
philological societies of Great Britain 
and America were adopted today the dif- 
ficulty in reading would be seen to. be 
imaginary, and the language would be- 
come infinitely easier for future genera- 
tions. Meanwhile not one of our pres- 
ent books need go out of use. 

Others have objected to the look 
of the new words or new letters, 
which they think unsightly. The word 
thru has become a target. An impartial 
judge might be excused for finding thru 
quite as sightly as ough; considered 





which cannot be obliterated ; it is on rec- 
ord and all who desire to study it can do 
so. No one spelling, even the worst, con- 
veys the whole history of the word. It 
is the main purpose of spelling to show 
what a word is, not what it was. 

A celebrated author has declared “the 
language of Shakespeare good enough 
for him.” He must have spoken without 
thinking. 

Here are some lines of Shakespeare as 
spelt in the first edition of his plays: 
“My friend Stephey, signifie pray you 
Within the house, your Mistresse is at hand, 
And bring your musique foorth into the ayre. 
How sweet the moone-light sleepes vpon this 

banke, 
Heere will we sit, and let the sounds of musicke 
Creepe in our eares soft stilnes, and the night 


Become the tutches of sweet harmonie.” 
—Merchant of Venice, Act V. 
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“Ham.—The Ayre bites shrewdly: it is very 
cold. 

“Hor.—lIt is a nipping and an eager ayre. 

“Ham.—What hower now? 

. “Hor—I thinke it lacks of twelue. 

“Ham.—No, it is strooke. 

“Hor.—Indeed I heard it not; then it drawes 
neere the season 

Wherein the Spirit held his wont to walke.”_ 

—Hamlet. 


In these fourteen lines there are 
twenty-six variations from the present 
prevailing spelling, and yet we have not 
lost the language of Shakespeare. 

Simplification of spelling has alwavs 
been going on. Take the word fish, for 
example. The author of the “Treatyse 
of Fysshynge wyth an Angle” - (1496) 
spelt’ the word fysshe, and Caxton 
did the iike,.-and worse. Earlier 
writers besides fish, had used fishe, 
fyshe, fisch, fysch, fishshe, fissh, fysshe, 
fisshe,  ffyssh, fiche, fyche,  fisse, 
fiss, figs, fis, fix, and>a few more 
varieties. Some one ‘has cited from 
Coverdale’s English version of the Bible 
(1535), which was printed in Germany, 
these other varieties: fiszh, fyszhe, 
fiszsh, besides fysce and fish. Within 
one generation most of these superabun- 
dant spellings were set aside, and only 
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four or five varieties were used, until at 
length, a generation later, only one pre- 
vailed—fish. This was. simplification. 
It was effected, not by abstract “growth” 
or “evolution,” but by conscious human 
effort, guided by common sense. Some 
persons began the change; others ac- 
cepted it because it was good. 

The reformers who gave us today the 
simple spelling of fish would, if known, 
be entitled to and would receive the 
gratitude of the English-speaking race. 
They seem to be unknown, but in this 
movement of today, fortunately, the rec- 
ords are being kept, and future genera- 
tions will hold certain names in grateful 
remembrance; among those THE INDE- 
PENDENT will occupy a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the front rank as pioneer—with 
President: Roosevelt. 

The movement promises well; already 
more than 10,000 persons, including 
many of the best known educators. 
scholars, scientists, professional and busi- 
ness men, agreed to adopt the 300 words. 
Many newspapers and many business 
firms have done the same, and the list 
swells daily. This is sufficient to lead to 
further steps and ensure ultimate success. 

New York Ciry. 


Average Americans 


BY DENIS A. McCARTHY 


Oh, we are but commonplace fellows, 
Who lead the most commonplace lives ; 
Our names never stare from the “yellows” ; 
We never steal.other men’s wives; 
We've ne’er been caught cutting the capers 
Of those on Society’s list; 
We furnish no par.s for the papers— 
We’re men the reporters have missed. 


Oh, rich we are not, or romantic, 
Our lot in the open is cast; 
We never drive silly maids frantic 
To trace our mysterious past; 
The Tenderloin doesn’t adore us; 
We’re neither be-curst nor be-kist ; 
We couldn’t tell one in the chorus— 
We're men the reporters have missed! 


It may be we bow to the fashion 
In owning an auto—what then? 
We are not possessed of the passion 
For running down women and men. 
The killing of gentle old ladies 
Amuses us not, we insist; 
But then we’re not headed for Hades— 
We’re men the reporters have missed! 


Yea, we are but commonplace fellows; 
A commonplace, average lot; 

We live and we die, but the “yellows” 
Ne’er give us a column of rot. 

And yet, gentle reader, don’t blame us, 
Far better like this to exist, 

Than shine with the foolishly famous— 


We’re men the reporters have missed! 
East CamBRipGE, Mass. 
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Edward S. Stuart, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Henry A. Beichtel, 
of Colorado. 


Edward V. Uoch, 
of Kansas. 
Curtis Guild, 
of Massachusetts. 


James H. Higgins, 
of Rhode Island. 
B. B. Cramer, 
of Alabama. 






































The Recent Elections 


Last week’s elections show continued 
popular confidence in the Republican 
party and its policies. The Roosevelt 
tidal wave of 1904 gave majorities that 
could not be preserved intact in an “off 
year.” The most sanguine Republican 
enthusiast could not have expected that 
his party’s great majority in the House 
would be retained. The new majority 
of 58 will be sufficient. There was no 
general movement toward the Demo- 
cratic party to which the losses can be 
ascribed. Free ffom the influences of a 
Presidential contest, the independent 
voter was much in evidence. Local dis- 
satisfaction had its full weight. Here 
and there an unworthy Representative— 
Mr. Wadsworth, for example—was pun- 
ished. In two or three instances, mem- 
bers were rejected because of their in- 
tolerant advocacy of the present tariff 
duties in districts where many people 
long for a downward revision of the 
rates. Blacklisting of candidates in the 
interest of organized labor had no ef- 
fect except in some reduction of plurali- 
ties. The Democratic party made but a 
weak campaign; its Congressmen had 
supported the Republican President’s 
policy and all the important legislative 
measures which he had induced Con- 
gress to enact. 

If in the election of members of the 
House there was no sign of that “trend 
in favor of the Democratic party” which 
Mr. Bryan sees, then surely there 
was none in the election of Legislatures 
which are to choose Senators; for the 
present very large Republican majority 
in the Senate is to be increased after 
March 4th. So far as Congress was 
concerned, Mr. Roosevelt asked for a 
vote of confidence, and he did not ask 
in vain. 

In the State elections—if we except 
that of New York, which should be con- 
sidered by itselfi—there was no marked 
revolt against local bossism or corrup- 
tion. By a small pluralitv Rhode Island 
elected a Democratic Governor, but that 
earnest reformer, ex-Governor Garvin, 
was defeated in one of the State’s two 
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Congressional districts. Owing to.a 
movement against corporation influence 
in politics, and to the unpopularity of 
new local laws, there were large Demo- 
cratic gains in New Jersey, where it will 
now be difficult to re-elect Senator 
Dryden. In Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, the reform movement that grew 
out of the memorable uprising in Phila- 
delphia suffered a serious check in the 
defeat of the Fusion Reform party which 
so triumphantly elected a State Treas- 
urer last year. This was due mainly to 
the excellent character of the Republican 
candidate, and to unfortunate dissension 
among the reformers in Philadelphia, 
where, it may be noted, no one of the 
public officers or contractors or poli- 
ticians exposed a year and a half ago has 
been punished under the law. 

Both at home and abroad, the election 
in New York was justly regarded as by 
far the most important of all the con- 
tests that ended on the 6th. We have 
heretofore pointed out the evidence of 
Mr. Hearst’s insincerity and inconsisten- 
cy, and have spoken also of the abuses 
and wrongs which drew to him the sup- 
port of a great mass of voters, in spite of 
these proofs of his unworthiness. We re- 
member saying here, before the election, 
that “if the honest and patriotic oppo- 
nents of Mr. Hearst are disagreeably sur- 
prised by the size of his vote on Election 
Day, it will not be difficult for them to 
account for it.” The result of the elec- 





tion was that Mr. Hughes had a plurality 


of about 60,000, and that all the remain- 
ing candidates on the Republican State 
ticket were defeated. At all events, at 
the present time there appears to be no 
room for doubt as to the election of all 
of Mr. Hearst’s associates on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, except the candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Chanler, and 
it_is probable that he will take office with 
them. 

Mr. Hearst’s plurality in the. city was 
less by 57,000 than that of the second 
candidate on his ticket, Mr. Chanler; it 
was less by 70,000 than that of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Engineer, Mr. 
Skene. This shows the weight of the 
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blow given to Mr. Hearst by Democrats 
and others who were willing to vote for 
his associates on the ticket, altho, asa 
rule, they were unknown to the public. 
He lost the office which he hoped to win, 
and by his compact with Murphy he as- 
sisted that Boss to elect his unworthy 
candidates for the Supreme Court and to 
tighten his grip on the Democratic or- 
ganization of the State. 

It is reasonably plain that only by the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes was the Re- 
publican party saved from complete de- 
feat. Any cther Republican whose name 
had been brought forward would have 
been beaten, even by Hearst. It is not so 
clear that some other Democrat would 
have received more votes than were given 
to Hearst; for while his name repelled 
many Democrats, it also drew many men 
who had been voting with the Republi- 
cans. The votes of Democrats who hated 
Hearst elected Hughes. Owing to the 
election of Mr. Skene, the Republican 
party loses control of the expenditure of 
a large part of the $151,000,000 recently 
appropriated for canal improvements and 
good roads. The election of Mr. Jackson 
places in the Attorney-General’s office a 
man who has promised to authorize a suit 
to determine whether Mr. Hearst was 
cheated out of the office of Mayor of New 
York. These facts enable us to estimate 
the value of the Republican victory. In 
our judgment, that victory is not decisive 
enough to prevent Mr. Hearst from seek- 
ing office hereafter, if he shall choose to 
do so, altho the discrimination against 
him at the polls has not commended him 
to future nominating conventions. 


The lesson of it all is that to prevent - 


the political success of the Hearsts and 
the Morans we must suppress the public 
abuses and wrongs upon which politic- 
ally they thrive. We must enforce the 
laws impartially against all offenders, the 
rich and the poor alike. We must pre- 
‘vent great railway companies and other 
corporations from practicing wicked and 
unlawful discrimination. Municipal pub- 
lic service companies must not be allowed 
to wrong the people. Distributors of 
“yellow dog funds” for the corruption of 
legislators should be forced to wear the 
stripes in which they ought to be clad. 
By the power of public opinion we should 
compel the resignation of such Senators 
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as Mr. Depew and Mr. Platt, This is 
not all, but it would be much. 

' Can we expect that the warning will 
be heeded by the powerful offenders 
themselves, whether these be corpora- 
tions, or capitalists, or combinations of 
capitalists, or dishonest public officers in 
league with them? Signs of repentance 
and reform on their part are not yet 
either numerous or impressive. The re- 
moval of Stuyvesant Fish from the presi- 
dency of the Illinois Central, which has 
taken place since the election, is an indi- 
cation of the callous indifference of the 
interests to which we refer. Reform can 
be compelled only by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, the acts of worthy public offi- 
cers, and the enforcement of the laws. 

Mr. Hughes has a grand opportunity. 
His power with respect to the State Rail- 
road Commission, the Insurance Depart- 
ment, the Banking Department, and the 
Tax Department can be so exercised that 
there shall be no favoritism or neglect or 
injustice in the administration of these 
departments’ affairs. For this work no 
new law is needed—only the enforcement 
of old ones. And it is quite possible that 
the public interest will be served if Mr. 
Hughes shall find a vigorous helper, or 
even a rival, in Mr. Jackson, the Attor- 
ney-General elected on the Hearst ticket. 


a 
Good Books for a Small Library 


In our issue this week a most compe- 
tent authority on library management 
tells of the importance of specialized 
libraries. There are now so many books 
that no one library can well hold them 
all. The files of important newspapers 


would crowd out everything else. An- 
other writer tells how to arrange shelves 
to hold one or two thousand books in a 
private house; very good instruction for 
those who can afford the books. 

But most of our readers will not have 
great use for a specialized library in a 
metropolis ; and they are not as many as 
we might wish who can cover the sides 
of a large room with well-filled shelves. 
And yet probably scarce one of our sub- 
scribers would find it impossible to ac- 
quire a better library of the world’s 
choicest books than one in a hundred pre- 
tentious private libraries contain. 

What books should a man first own 
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and read? Not the ephemeral publica- 
tiotis of the day, but the world’s best 
books — the writings of the men who 
have made literature, the inspiring men 
of all ages. And yet how few have read 
what all should read first! 

Let the reader count up for himself 
some of the books that are pinnacles 
above the rubbish heaps of time, and re- 
call if he has read them. There is the 
Bible, worth more as literary material 
than all other books put together—does 
the reader know the magnificent elo- 
quence of Isaiah or Ezekiel? Is he per- 
fectly familiar with the stories of Genesis 
and Samuel, and the holy patriotism of 
Deuteronomy? Does he easily distin- 
guish Jeroboam from Zerubabel, and is 
he certain whether Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were cities or were husband and 
wife? If not let him read nothing till 
he has mastered his Bible. The book 
can be had for twenty cents. 

Has he read—in a translation— 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the tragedies 
of AXschylus and four or five of the 
dialogs of Plato? They can be had very 
cheap; they each cost less than half the 
price of a novel.. One who has read 
Homer has gathered something worth 
while, that will be always a delight. 
Plato’s “Apology” should be read once 
a year. It is the next thing to the Gos- 
pels. One who has not read these books 
is a literary ignoramus. Are they in 
your library? You can get them for two 
or three dollars, and you and your chil- 
dren will read them many times and 
laugh and cry over them. 

Have you read Virgil’s Aeneid and 
Eclogs? If you have not you have mist 
much, Get a translation, in verse, quick. 
Have the book at hand, know the story 
of Aeneas. Take delight in the pastoral 
dialogs and especially in that wonderful 
Eclog which was the pattern for Pope’s 
“Rise, crowned with light, imperial 
Salem, rise.” Add Ovid, if you will, and 
Horace’s Odes, and Cicero’s orations 
and essays—these at least. If you do 
not know Virgil you have not the alpha- 
bet of literary culture. Read such 


books and you will have the culture be- 
fore you know it. 

You have heard much of Dante. Have 
you ever read his great poem? Proba- 
bly not, Why not buy one less detective 
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story and get the book and read it in a 
leisurely way —in English? 
trarch and Tasso. 

So we might suggest the three or four 
greatest names in French and German 
literature, in a translation, if not in the 
original. 

Then in English. Chaucer is well 
worth reading, and so is Spenser, and in 
their old spelling. You can read it; 
there is a glossary—and they are not ex- 
pensive. It is a disgrace that they are 


not in your library. You will have to ~ 


work a bit over them, but it pays. You 
have Shakespeare, and have read it a lit- 
tle; read it more. Then there are the 
chief writers from Milton, which you 
have, but have not read, supreme name 
tho he is, and Dryden to Tennyson and 
Carlyle and Ruskin and Browning. This 
only we say: pick out the best, the 
world’s famous writers; have these in 
your library before you get anything 
else, and then have the will, the good 
will, to read them instead of the trash 
that floods the markets. 

And remember that these old books 
pay no royalty; they are issued in very 
cheap editions, and very small incomes 
can buy them; not in large type, not in 
grand editions de luxe, but for twenty- 
five cents or fifty or seventy-five a vol- 
ume. A very few dollars will give you 
the best of the whole world’s best. 


re) 
The Battle of the Books 


WE should as soon expect to see St. 
Paul’s Cathedral dancing a jig as the 


_ staid and conservative London Times 


effecting a revolution in the book trade 
and denounced for its sensational busi- 
ness methods. Yet that is what has hap- 
pened. British publishers, who for -a 
hundred years have sent the titles of their 
new books to be inserted in the Times as 
invariably as they sent them to be regis- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, have now boy- 
cotted that paper, and will neither send 
copies for review, sell books to it, nor ad- 
vertise in it. The advertising space they 
had contracted for they fill with denunci- 
ations of the Times and requests to the 
reader to send for circulars describing 
the new books that they do not mention. 
Boycott begets boycott. Authors threaten 
to cut off the publishers from their sup- 


Then Pe-‘ 
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ply of fresh manuscripts if they sell their 
books to the Times, or threaten to sue 
them for damages if they refuse to sell to 
the Times. Readers buy books for spite 
or principle, or refrain from buying them 
for the same reason. They boycott the 
booksellers who boycott the authors who 
boycott the publishers who boycott the 
Times. So the merry war goes on, ex- 
tending its ramifications like the house 
that Jack built or an endless chain of 
begging letters. 

And all this trouble is laid to “Ameri- 
canism.” This is nowadays the most op- 
probrious epithet in the European vocab- 
ulary of vituperation and naturally would 
come into use in such a controversy, but 
to apply it to so British an institution as 
the Times approaches sacrilege. Its appro- 
priateness is not at first sight apparent, 
for in this country no one, unless it is Mr. 
Macy, has taken up arms against the as- 
sociated publishers with the intention of 
ruining them by selling more of their 
books and at lower prices than the regu- 
lar booksellers, and he is not having a 
happy time of it. But we learn that it 
was really an American, Mr. Hooper, 


who got the Times into trouble by in- 
ducing it to lay aside its dignity and 
hustle for subscribers. 

All Englishmen, whatever their party 
politics, take a certain pride in the Times 
as a national institution, just as they do 


in the Tower of London. But they put 
off going to the Tower of London as long 
as possible, and are equally delinquent 
about subscribing to the Times. Now a 
newspaper cannot be supported by na- 
tional admiration, however deep and 
widespread this may be. The Times is 
a very expensive paper to publish, since 
it covers the news of the world more 
fully and more authentically than any 
other journal, maintains in all. important 
capitals correspondents having practical- 
ly the rank of ambassadors, prints each 
issue from new-cast type set by hand, is 
proof-read like a Bible, and is distin- 
guished by the heaviness of its paper and 
editorials. But to do this it had to charge 
threepence a copy, and the competition 
of the lighter penny and half-penny pa- 
pers was too much for it. 

So the Book Club was started, a novel 
and promising scheme that proved alto- 
gether too successful. Every subscriber 
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to the Times by the year, at the full retail 
price of £3 18s., was entitled to draw from 
the Times circulating library any books 
he wanted to read, three volumes at a 
time. It differed from the ordinary cir- 
culating library in that the subscriber 
could get at once the books he asked for, 
however new or popular ; could keepthem 
as long as he wanted to, and if he de- 
cided, after reading or examining, that 
he wanted to buy any of them, all he had 
to do was to take out the post card in the 
back, mail it to the office, and the price 
was charged against his account. Any 
one in England could thus read all the 
new books and stock his library with 
those worth keeping at reduced prices. 
For every time a book was reloaned the 
price marked on it was cut down accord- 
ing to the number of times it had been 
sent, out and the damage it had suffered. 
In this way the difficulty of the ordinary 
circulating library, the accumulation of 
unused books, was obviated, because the 
books sold off automatically at prices de- 
pending on their popularity. 

As a result of the introduction of 
this new method of getting the book 
and reader together, the Times is 
said to have increased its circulation 
by fifty per cent. and sold books at 
the rate of 1,350 per working day 
for six months. The book publish- 
ers, who had been complaining for years 
that the British public had ceased to buy 
books, were as ,pleased with the plan 
as anybody, until they began to hear 
from the booksellers, who perceived their 
craft was in danger and clamored for 
protection. They claimed that the Times 
was selling new books or as good as new 
at second-hand prices, and they demanded 
that the Times be prohibited from selling 
a book below net price for six months 
after publication. But when the pub- 
lishers attempted to enforce this the 
Times rebelled and opened war on the 
publishers, posing as the champion of 
cheaper books for the people. It claimed 
that the volumes sold at 21 shillings. cost 
only 2 shillings to produce, that the pub- 
lishers were selling practically the same 
edition in the colonies at 12 shillings, that 
books are higher than they were fifty 
years are altho the cost of paper and 
printing had greatly diminished, that in 
Germany and France books were much 
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cheaper than in England, and that if 
books were sold at half or a third of pres- 
ent prices the salé would be greater anc 
the author and publisher get more. In 
support of this it was pointed out that 
excellent editions of standard works, such 
as Everyman’s Library, are retailed in 
England at a shilling; the same editions 
as are sold in this country at 50 cents, 
twice the English price. 

In reply the publishers argued that the 
expense of advertising and introducing 
new books was very great, that the cost 
of printing, and especially illustrating, 
them had been underestimated, that they 
lost money on most of their books and 
had to make it up on the others, and that 
the net price must be maintained, be- 
cause otherwise the booksellers would be 
driven out of business, and the Times, 
having then a monopoly of book-selling, 
would crush both authors and publishers 
beneath its iron heel. 

A large part of the population of the 
British Isles have: written letters to the 
Times about it; from six to ten columns 
of them have appeared every day for a 
month. Most of the members of the 
Book. Club say that they would not have 
bought: the books they have thru the or- 
dinary. trade channels, and that they 
won't: patronize the booksellers anyway, 
so there. The authors also have plunged 
into the fray, on both sides, according to 
their custom. Bernard Shaw says that 
the author is the only real monopolist, 
and so far from objecting to the sale of 
his works at low prices, he wishes that 
someone would buy them by the thou- 
sand and give them away for advertise- 
ments or burn them in the town square. 
Hall Caine says he is willing to put the 
question to a practical test by publishing 
his next book at two shillings instead of 
six. Rudyard Kipling stands up for the 
net price system; he is-afraid of the 
Times monopoly. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mrs. Steel take the other side. A. 
C. Benson wants to know why the au- 
thor who has a monopoly gets less than 
the bookseller on each copy sold. And 
so the discussion goes, very interesting, 
but inconclusive. We can watch the 
battle safely from this side the water be- 
cause; no matter how freely the books 
are flying, none of them can hit us, safe- 
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ly sheltered as we are behind the high- 
tariff wall, on top of which is the 
barbed-wire: entanglement of the new 
copyright law. 


2 
The Pumpkin 


THERE is nothing more cheerful about 
the farm roads during these November 
days than the pumpkin. Why did Provi- 
dence allow such a misnomer, such a 
plebeian name, for such a royal fruit? 
Scattered profusely over the corn fields ; 
piled in huge heaps alongside every barn ; 
half-eaten breakfasts in every barnyard 
and pasture, there is nothing else about 
the landscape so comforting, so beautiful 
and so abundant. Punkin! indeed! for 
that is what the new orthography makes 
it. There is no punk in it, nor about it. 
It is the gourd glorified. What color! 
What good cheer! And just now when 
all the world is Novemberish. Ah, these 
chilly days; these damp, mournful, weep- 
ing days! But all the while these piles 
of pumpkins do their best to cheer both 
man and beast alike. 

The golden leaves have all fallen, ex- 
cept a few brown ones that quiver on the 
tips of the scarlet oak, or hug close the 
limbs of the purple beech. Apples are in 
the cellars, or ought to be; or they lie in 
huge bins waiting their turn at the cider- 
press. The pumpkin outvies them all, 
and even challenges the first storms of 
snow. Farmer Jones with a broom 
brushes off the sleet before tossing them 
to his cows. It is a merciful deed, for 
which the cattle are apparently not grate- 
ful, for they roll their dinners in any 
slush ‘and are shamefully wasteful. Why 
have we not, with all our animal breed- 
ing, created a race of cattle with some 
sense of economy? Perhaps the Ayrshire 
has a touch of it, when she climbs the 
pile of pumpkins in order to glean the 
apples that still cling to the twigs of the 
Northern Spy trees. 

The pumpkin is one of the noblest of 
fruits, and yet we must give credit for its 
production to the despised Indian. It 
was a brown Burbank who began its evo- 
lution, some hundreds of years ago. We 
white people only found it as we found 
the squashes, altho we afterward carried 
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forward their evolution into the Boston 
Marrow, the Gregory Hubbard, the 
Mammoth Chili, and the Delicious. The 
hard work of creating was done in both 
cases by the red'men; white men are only 
carrying on and completing early achieve- 
ments in the wilderness. 

The pumpkin should be the emblem of 
New England, for it was one of the first 
fruits that the pioneers could utilize to 
ward off starvation. Indeed, if it were 
harder to produce we would prize it more 
highly. But that is the glory of it; it is 
willing to come in as second to the corn 
crop; and when the golden ears are 
husked the golden pumpkins for the first 
time appear. The farmer jams a fork 
into one after another, and tosses them 
into his wagons. Once more they are 
tossed into piles, and the third time, with 
as little regard, they are flung to the 
cows. It is only the fact that there are 
so many of them that they do not demand 
the reverent care of the land tiller. This 
is the glory of the pumpkin—its profuse- 
ness ; enough for all the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, 

Yet, mark you, the pumpkin is as deli- 
cate in spirit as it is abundant. The fla- 
vor that Nature has tucked away in a 
pumpkin is more charming to the human 
family than to the bovine. Can you tell 
how it was that our mothers discovered 
(or was it evolved) .the pumpkin pie? 
We have studied this subject long and 
carefully, but in vain. The pumpkin pie 
of today is a mathematical production. 
It is done by recipe; so many pinches of 
spice, so many cups of sugar, so large 
an allowance of flour ; but surely pinches 
and cups have chariged, for the old New 
England pumpkin pie is a lost art. 

Throw back your cap strings once 
more, little mother! March up to the 
rolling pin broad-shelf, with that fine con- 
fidence that belongs to real art! Pour to- 
gether the constituents by the instinct of 
a born-home-maker! Shove the pies into 
an oven heated with hickory wood! And 
we will stand about you in silent rever- 
ence; for what else in all the world is so 
wonderful, so beautiful, so much to be 
loved and trusted as a good home- 
keeper?) There may be such nowadays, 
doubtless there are, at least we do not 
say there are not; but if so, let us have 
the proof of it in more pumpkin pies 
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made with brains, and not by a cook- 
book. 

Where do such flavors come from? 
Certainly any one who has tasted a piece 
of raw pumpkin is warranted in asking. 
It was a sublime art that so blended 
things as to turn a stupid stew of pump- 
kin into the most delicious compound that 
ever tickled the palate, or turned a stom- 
ach into a volume of poems. So we med- 
itate, in memoriam, and we think over 
again the fine things of that boyhood 
when the atmosphere was filled with 
motherhood, when the steam whistle had 
not yet shrieked thru the valley, and 
when home meant quiet simplicity and 
gentle co-operation. What a wonderful 
thing is memory, that lets us eat over 
again the old Thanksgiving dinners, and 
shows us in sweet dreams the dear faces 
that were wrought by care and by love in 
quiet homes—learning to look upward 
always, and forgetting the ills of today in 
the hopes of tomorrow ! 

Sitting on a huge pumpkin, from which 
he has surveyed one of the most perfect 
landscapes in the world, the country ed- 
itor sketches his editorial. “Togo,” his 
favorite collie, has brought up the cows 
from the pasture, and they pass by with 
a jealous eye at this novel use of their 
favorite fruit. Really, our mellow-eyed 
friends! we are all participators together ! 
Verily what is poetry to us is dinner to 
you! Corn and grass and pumpkins you 
have no use for but to make into milk, 
and give it back to us for our labor and 
care. But you do not know a pumpkin 
pie, and as for editorials, you cannot 
write them, nor indeed do you care for 
them. You do not seem to be at all de- 
pressed over the fact. “Togo” hurries 
them on into the yard, sees that the gate 
is closed, then comes back and sits up be- 
side us, for a warm hand and words of 
praise. He looks sidewise at us with an 
impatient wink, and nudges our arm, till 
he gets his caress. Ah, well, it all ends 
in love ; and in that we all share, both dog 
and cow and human beings. The world 
is a wonderful medley of pumpkins and 
poetry, animals on the road and animals 
who think they have reached the end of 
the road. It is a beautiful thought that 
evolution works out, on its loom, the cloth 
of good will on earth and ce to all 
those who are of the peaceful spirit. 
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French Church Affairs 


Wits the approach of December! 11th 
there seems to be a growing revival of 
the Church question in France. At the 
present moment the future shows signs 
of clearing. The French Government 
has just decided not to close the 
churches, but to leave them open. The 
Papacy is stubborn in refusing any con- 
cession. Both play a waiting game. 
While fully three-quarters of the French 
people give no thought of any sort to the 
matter, yet the remaining fraction busy 
themselves very much. Two strong in- 
fluences are at work creating associations 
cultuelles, or worship clubs, to hold the 
Church property. One party, under the 
presidency of M. Henry de Houx, is or- 
ganizing these worship clubs. This gen- 
tleman lived in Rome during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XIII, and was then an ultra- 
montane of the strictest sort. Today he 
labors to establish worship clubs, urging 
in his public addresses that he wishes to 
save Catholicism, which, if the Pope has 
his way, will go utterly to ruin. An- 
other party, which de Houx also de- 
nounces, is also quietly creating worship 
clubs. It has a weekly organ, L’Avene- 
ment, which began about October rst. 
Several priests are on its staff, of whom 
one has just brought out a remarkable 
work, “La. Verité d’Hier ?” 

A curious incident is that of the mu- 
nicipality of Auch. After forming an 
association cultuelle a committee of one 
was named and sent to confer with the 
Archbishop of Auch. The prelate was 
gracious, and discussed the prospective 
club with his visitor, holding, however, 
that the action of the municipality went 
beyond its rights ; in a word, he held that 
without himself the new club was 
against the law. At the same time in an- 
other part of France, another Catholic 
prelate was laboring to show the supe- 
riority of the German worship clubs, es- 
tablished under Bismarck, to the French, 
because the former positively recognized 
the position and authority of the bishop, 
while the latter left everything to the 
citizen or layman. Again, the whole 
agitation has been preceded by and is 
accompanied with a great deal of writ- 
ing on theological questions. The best 
comparison we know is to the uproar in 
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England which followed the publication 
of “Essays and Reviews,” to which 
Jowett, Temple, Pattison and a few more 
clergymen contributed papers. ; 

As yet the French clergy are timid, and 
justly so, for the Church is unforgiving. 
The work, for instance, above referred 
to, “La Verité d’Hier,” was brought out 
under a pseudonym, as have been many 
others during the past two years. 

We may look for interesting develop- 
ments during the next decade of years, 
especially if Pius X continue to live. No 
one would regret his death more than the 
liberal clergy of the French Church. 
Sarto, in fact, is playing into their 
hands. 

Finally, the Loisy case may be ended | 
by his formal excommunication before 
the close of the year. It appears that 
the new “Syllabus” is ready, and may be 
submitted to the hermit scholar, who, the 
impression goes, will refuse to sign it. 


st 
A National Department of 
Health é 


THERE has been considerable discus- 
sion in recent years among members of 
the medical profesion as to the advisa- 
bility of having the general Government 
establish a national Department of 
Health. This question will probably 
come up for consideration at the next 
session of Congress, and it seems only 
proper that the reasons in favor of stich © 
a department of the general Government 
should be generally known in order that 
the public sentiment in favor of legisla- 
tion to this effect may be aroused. There 
can be no doubt at all in the mind of any 
one who has realized the progress of 
medicine, and especially of sanitary sci- 
ence and preventive medicine, during 
the last quarter of a century but that the 
establishment of such a department 
would add more to the happiness and 
even the prosperity of our people than 
many other phases of governmental de- 
velopment. At the present time we are in 
the anomalous position in this country 
of having a national bureau for the care 
of the health of animals, tho not for that 
of human beings. 

As has been pointed out over and over 
again in publications relating to tuber- 
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culosis, in the successful crusade against 
that disease which has deservedly be- 
come so popular during. the last decade, 
not only will human suffering and prem- 
ature death be saved by measures look- 
ing to the prevention of this popu- 
lar scourge, but also immense amounts 
of money will be spared that must now 
be spent in caring for tuberculous pa- 
tients, and an almost untold quantity of 
time will be saved that is now lost be- 
cause of illness and patients’ early de- 
cease. It has been calculated that the 
money value of the time alone would 
amount in this country to hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year which is now 
hopelessly lost. It would be well worth 
spending a reasonable percentage of this 
if a moiety of the whole sum could thus 
be saved. Measures of health to be ef- 
fective require to be universally applied 
or portions of the community, by their 
neglect, quite undo the efforts of others. 
This was recognized so clearly with re- 
gard to the health of cattle that the Gov- 
ernment has now for many years taken 
in charge all questions relating to cattle 
diseases, and has regulated them for the 
whole country in such a way as to pre- 
vent one State from ever being a per- 
sistent source of danger for another. 
An excellent example of how much 
has been accomplished with regard to 
one disease and its prevention in recent 
years can be appreciated from a recent 
report of the Chicago Board of Health 
with regard to diphtheria. It is now 
iust ten years since diphtheria serum 
vas’so generally introduced as to affect 
che death rate from that disease. If the 
ten years, from 1886 to 1895, when 
diphtheria serum was not used, be com- 
pared with the succeeding ten years 
down to the present time, a very strik- 
ing difference in mortality is noted. Al- 
most exactly ten thousand deaths from 
diphtheria were reported during the first 
ten years. Somewhat less than six 
thousand five hundred deaths from the 
same disease were reported during the 
subsequent ten years. In the meantime 
Chicago’s population had increased very 
largely, yet the deaths were scarcely 
more than sixty per cent. as high. When 
the increase in population is taken into 
account, the real reduction in the death 
rate will be better appreciated. During 





the first ten years the average death rate 


was nearly ten per ten thousand of pop- _ 


ulation. During the last ten years it 
was not quite four per ten thousand 
population. Besides this, not a few 
deaths during the first period really due 
to diphtheria were reported as due to 
croup, and so were not included in the 
diphtheria mortality, tho croup fatal- 
ities have now all been transferred to 
the diphtheria column, where they prop- 
erly belong. 

The thoro organization of the city 
Board of Health was largely responsible 
in bringing about without. delay the gen- 
eral use of diphtheria serum which led 
to this great improvement in mortality. 
In country places down to the present 
day the mortality tate from diphtheria 
is much higher than in the cities, be- 
cause of the lack of such organization 
to encourage people in its use, to pro- 
vide fresh and efficacious serum and to 
supply it to the poor who have not the 
means to purchase it. This is only one 
example of what might be accomplished 
for the whole country by a national 
Department of Health. Without it the 
country places still foster diphtheria to 
some extent, and occasionally import it 
into the-cities, where it proves the source 
of epidemics. Every infection, as is now 
well recognized, must be stamped out as 
soon as possible in order to avoid con- 
tagion, and it is exactly in this matter 
that a department for the care of the 
whole country is needed. 

As was pointed out at the last meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Professor 
Norton, of Yale, such a department 
would be able to take up at once many 
problems, the solution of which would 
be most beneficent for the country. Over 
five millions of. homes, containing nearly 
twenty-five millions of persons, will be 
visited by death during the next year. 
Illness in some form will touch either in 
their own persons or that of very near 
friends over one-half our population. 
Surely anything that promises to accom- 
plish even a slight amelioration of these 
sad, yet not inevitable, conditions must 
be the proper function of a government 
for the people. Eight millions of per- 


sons will perish of pneumonia during 
the next twelve months, and tho im the 
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past this has been accepted by the 
American people with resignation, our 
present stage of medical knowledge dic- 
tates some other policy. One might well 
go on and multiply such figures with re- 
gard to other diseases, but this seems 
enough to make it clear that the next 
great step in governmental development 
in this country should come by the ac- 
knowledgment of the progress that has 
been made in preventive medicine and 
the establishment of a national health 
department to apply its principles. 


* 


Automobile Law 


THE experiment of New Jersey in 
creating a State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles is interesting and suggestive. 
That the motor vehicle has changed all 
the previously existing conditions of 
highway travel is a matter of experience. 
Its influence has been felt in speed ac- 
celeration beyond the power of horses, 
and immensely beyond the power of pe- 
destrians, to keep up with it. Such a 
change necessitates a new “law of the 
road,’ and this in turn involves a better 
adjustment of conflicting interests than 
could be expected if prescribed by those 
who regard themselves as permanently 
outside the motor-vehicle-owning class. 
On the other hand, it would work sub- 
stantial injustice to the automobile in- 
terest if to the enemies of.the motor ve- 
hicle were left the framing of laws de- 
fining the rights of the several classes of 
travelers on the public highways. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the 
progress of the mechanic arts places at 
the disposal of those afflicted with the 
speed-mania the means of traveling so 
much faster than the horse can go, es- 
pecially if pulling a load, so that the 
highway becomes thruout its entire 
length as dangerous for the teamster as 
an unflagged grade crossing. But such 
is-the fact, and since there can be no 
equalization of conditions it naturally 
follows that there must be mutual ac- 
commodation, and that road regulations 
shall be established and enforced by a 
higher authority than that empowered to 
enact local ordinances. Class conflicts 
never breed wise legislation. The New 
Jersey Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
seers to have studied the whole subject 


from a higher standpoint than that oc- 
cupied either by the farmer or .the 
meteoric toufist. His recommendations 
commend themselves as sane and rea- 
sonable, and probably represent as fair 
a compromise between the irreconcilable 
differences of horse-owners and automo- 
bile-owners as could be reached at this 
time. The most important of his recom- 
mendations is that the more serious vio- 
lations of the law, which result in cas- 
ualties or put life or limb in jeopardy, be 
made misdemeanors, and that all cases 
of arrest for causes involving liability to 
fine or imprisonment be taken out of the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace and 
into that of the Court of Common Pleas. 
This should meet the approval of all in 
interest, except, perhaps, the: justices of 
the peace, who have sustained the whims 
of local constables by Dogberry de- 
cisions, and profited thereby in the mag- 
nification of their petty functions, As 
now enforced, local ordinances for speed 
regulation are futile, even if profitable 
to the communities which authorize 
them. 
ss 


: ; Whether the Metro- 

- na uae politan Museum, 
entering late into 

the field, shall gather one of the great 
archeological collections of the world, to 
rival those of the British Museum, the 
Louvre and the younger Berlin. Mu- 
seum, is made hopeful by the establish- 
ment of a Department of Egyptian Art, 
of which Mr. Albert M. Lythgoe is the 
Curator. He goes to Egypt for explora- 
tion, with funds supplied by the Mu- 
seum. Mr. Lythgoe has had experience 
for several years in excavation in Egypt 
with Dr. Reisner for the University of 
California, and has been with Harvard 
University and in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. To be sure some of the ob- 
jects found by him will be retained by 
the Cairo Museum, but a liberal amount 
will come to this city. For the more 
valuable purposes of human knowledge 
such discoveries as are made in the val- 
leys of the Nile and the Euphrates are 
very much more important than modern 
paintings and statues, altho less attract- 
ive to the visitor. The single stone from 
Egypt which records the name of Israel, 
found several years ago, or the Code of 
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Hammurabi from Susa, is worth even a 
dozen Titians: The Metropolitan Mu- 


seum has‘ made a fair beginning in 


Egyptology, and we wish that with its 
antiquities might be incorporated the 
fine collection, practically unknown, in 
the New York Historical Society’s 
rooms. There is the beginning of a col- 
lection of Babylonian antiquities, tablets 
and seals which might be developed, and 
deserves a curator. For, after all, it is 
the man who makes the collection more 
than the money. In this connection it 
is pleasant to learn that an American, 
Professor Waldstein, altho now in Cam- 
bridge University, has obtained from the 
Italian Government permission for the 
excavation of Herculaneum by foreign 
money. While the work is much more 
difficult than at Pompeii, the fruits are 
sure to be far more valuable. 
& 

The President has dis- 
missed with dishonor a 
battalion of three com- 
panies of the Twenty-fifth Regiment, 
black, for offenses at Brownsville, Tex. 
Pleas are made for them in which we 
much wish we could join, but we cannot. 
Several of the members of the battalion 
had been guilty of most serious offenses, 
offenses for which they would have been 
shot by court martial if discovered. They 
had committed murderous attacks on in- 
offensive citizens of Brownsville. It was 
known—it must have been known—to the 
other soldiers of the battalion, at least to 
many of them, who were the guilty men. 
When an investigation was ordered not 
one would confess, and not one would 
tell. A special inquiry was then made, 
and the facts were reported to the Presi- 
dent, with the recommendation that the 
whole battalion be dismissed without 
honor, and its members not allowed to 
enter again the military or civil service 
of the Government. We raise no ques- 
tion here of the competency of the Presi- 
dent to inflict this punishment, only of 
its justice—a much more important ques- 
tion. The apologists say that it is too 
harsh to punish the many innocent with 
the few guilty. But who were guilty? 
First, the men who committed the crimes. 
They had disgraced a most worthy regi- 


Dismissed With 
Dishonor 


- ment, and had put foul dishonor on their 


own colors. Every soldier in the battalion 


ought to have been eager to purge the 
stain by the removal of the guilty ones. 
Negroes are charged ‘with standing by 
their miscreants. In this case they did it 
to their dishonor. In this they were noth- 
ing less than participants after the crime. 
We know very well the false honor which 
forbids to inform against an associate. 
But information is a duty in case of 
crime. He who will not inform is a part- 
ner. Law cannot be executed without 
such information. For that we put wit- 
nesses on oath. It is a sad lesson which 
the President has been obliged to give in 
this case; for we doubt not those who 
refused to testify believed they were dis- 
playing a sense of honor, but it is, we 
must say, the kind of honor that exists 
among thieves, the “firm concord” of 
“devil with devil damned.” Those men 
who had displayed the highest courage 
on the field of battle, had never flinched, 
who had deserved all praise of their coun- 
try, had not the higher courage to tell 
the truth. 


ad 
, But another negro regi- 
bore. Higher nent, the Twenty-fourth, 
ourage 


showed the highest phys- 
ical courage, the glory of which should 
never die. The New York Sun recalls its 
almost forgotten glory. It had just lost 
seven officers and eighty-one men killed 
or wounded on San Juan Hill when it 
was ordered to the yellow fever camp at 
Siboney. There were 15 officers and 456 
men left. There were 65 nurses needed, 
and volunteers from the ranks were abun- 
dant. Surgeons, nurses and hospital stew- 
aids caught the fever. We did not know 
about mosquitoes then. In a month, of 
16 officers, 10 were dead or in the hos- 
pital. Most of the 65 volunteer nurses 
were sick, but others had taken their 
place, to succumb in turn. Not a soldier 
flinched or murmured under strain much 
worse than that of battle. There was no 
merriment ; the camp was silent, for there 
was death on every side. When they left 
for Santiago there were only 9 officers 
and 198 men who could march to the cars 
with band playing. and colors flying. 
There was no nobler record in the whole 
Cuban war. Again we say, what a pity 
that a false sense of honor should have 
brought shame on what we doubt not 
was an equally brave sister regiment, 
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It was a somewhat daring task 
which the Professor of System- 
atic Theology in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. William Adams 
Brown, attempted in an address before 
the alumni of that institution just pub- 
lished, entitled, ““The Trinity in Modern 
Thought,” and which he called “an ex- 
periment in theological reconstruction,” 
Professor Brown recognized that the old 
attempts in the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds to analyze the divine essence and 
separate it into persons is beyond human 
understanding ; and that the later Hege- 
lian explanations of the Trinity, as the 
self as knower, the self as known, and the 
union of the two, is, if it involves three 
separate consciousnesses, near to trithe- 
ism; and, equally, the explanation of the 
Trinity, as God loving, God loved—thus 
Father and Son—and some uncertain re- 
lation between the two to represent the 
Spirit. This also, says Professor Brown, 
seems to imply two or three distinct self- 
consciousnesses, and is so hardly mono- 
theistic. His own explanation of the 
Trinity is to represent the one God as ex- 
pressing himself in the world. So he 
says: 


Is It 
Heresy? 


“The confession of Jesus Christ as Lord is 
only the highest utterance of an insight which 
has always been given to men in a greater or 
less degree, and which is possible only thru 
such divine indwelling. And so we add to our 
confession of the Father and the.Son the con- 
fession of the divine Spirit who spake thru 
the prophets, and who speaks in us today.” 
That is a very easy and simple doc- 
trine, but is it what has usually been 
called the Trinity? It certainly seems 
very close to, if not identical with, that 
old condemned heresy of Sabellius to 
which all efforts to retain the supremacy 
of Jesus without differentiating the God- 
head must approximate. Accordingly 
Professor Brown very frankly asks for a 
hand of fellowship with believing Uni- 
tarians of the Martineau and Channing 
type, men who see in Christ the supreme 
expression in man of the thought and 
love of God. But we wait to see how 
silently the old orthodoxy will allow this 
reconstruction of its creeds. 


& 


A very extraordinary event in the his- 
tory of missions is recorded from Tonkin. 
According to the Courier de Haiphong 


twelve thousand Catholic Christians in 
September last signified to the resident 
or administrator of their province their 
“dechristianization” and their return to 
their former religion. This is the more 
remarkable, as the missions of the orders 
are supported by the French military and 
civil authority, so that it cannot have 
been easy for these twelve thousand 
Christians to go thru the civil formulas 
necessary to accomplish their official re- 
version to paganism. We gather that 
their trouble was not with the Christian 
faith, but with the restraints and exac- 
tions put upon them. 


& 


They tell us from San Francisco, and 
apparently on the authority of President 
Jordan, that two men run the Simplified 
Spelling Board, Prof. Brander. Mathews 
and Prof. Calvin Thomas, and that they 
put out the 300 selected words. That is 
all nonsense. Not a single list or circu- 
lar has been put forth without being sub- 
mitted to the entire executive committee 
and revised and approved by them. 


as 


That is a curious story brought from 
Australia of a native woman found there 
who has feet that are hands like those of 
monkeys. Perhaps it is true, and a case 
of reversion to the quadrumanas type. 
Perhaps it is only a case of deformed 
feet, just as we have persons with club 
feet, which are no evidence that their 
meres were mares. We shall hear of 
that woman yet in a Barnum show. 


as 


The Russians will have a Duma, but 
if it can be made subservient to the Gov- 
ernment this will be done—for the privi- 
lege of voting will be restricted in every 
possible way, so as to assure the result. 
But we are not the ones to find fault, for 
we do the same thing in Rhode Island 
and in Mississippi. 

& 


The fetish dies hard. Fifty barrels of 
Jordan water have been shipped to this 
country, for what reason we cannot con- 
ceive, unless it be to sell it for baptismal 
purposes, Utterly silly, but not improb- 
able. 




















The Mutual Life in Kentucky 


INVESTIGATIONS begun by Insurance 
Commissione: Henry R. Prewitt, of Ken- 
tucky, following the Mutual’s dismissal 
of Colonel Biscoe Hindman, of Louis- 
ville, as that company’s general agent for 
Tennessee and Kentucky on October 4th, 
have now culminated in the revocation of 
the license of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s right to do business in Ken- 
tucky. Attorneys representing the Mu- 
tual took action looking toward the se- 
curance of an injunction to prevent the 
Commissioner from enforcing his order. 
Commissioner Prewitt, it will be remem- 
bered, summoned President Peabody to 
Frankfort to account for his action in dis- 
missing Colonel Hindman for refusing to 
disavow his candidacy on an opposition 
ticket to the administration ticket. In his 
ruling the Commissioner makes an ex- 
haustive review of the evidence produced 
before him in this connection. In his 
published report he says in part as fol- 
lows: 


“It is my duty to protect the interests of the 
policy-holders of this State and of the public 
who may, in the future, becume policy-holders. 
I regard the plan of procedure of Mr. Pea- 
body and his colleagues in the matter under 
investigation as being destructive of the es- 
sential features of mutuality, as tending to 
prevent a full, fair and free presentation of the 
policy-holders’ rights to them by those who are 
in position to know who the policy-holders are 
and what their interests are; that such action 
is contrary to the spirit of the charter of the 
company, and, if tolerated, would destroy ab- 
solutely the mutual feature. 

“The trustees themselves are only agents of 
the policy-holders. They cannot be in a con- 
test in this matter against the policy-holders. 
They are in a sense trustees for the policy- 
holders, and it ought to be permitted to the 
policyholders to turn them out at any time 
that the law permits the election to be held, 
and while they may present reasons to the 
policy-holders for being retained, any policy- 
holder or agent of the company ought to 
allowed equal opportunity for presenting rea- 
sons why they ought not to be retained. 

“The evidence taken discloses that a number 
of letters have been or will be sent to each 
policy-holder, that the estimate of the cost of 
sending a single letter to each policy-holder 
would be $10,000. 

“Mr. Peabody testifies that this expense is 
being paid by him personally and that he ex- 
pects to be reimbursed by other gentlemen who 
desire a vindication in this elect’ n 


Insurance 
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“However, I believe it to be unsafe in any 
business to permit any trustee or trustees to 
expend large sums of money to secure their 
election. Perhaps in this case no harm would 
come, but if this rule should be permitted to 
exist in mutual companies I dare say that it 
would only be a short time until the officers 
elected would find some way to increase sal- 
aries, give additional commissions and in other 
questionable ways reimburse themselves. 

“After a full and careful consideration of the 
charges made against the management of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
I have reached the conclusion that the com- 
pany should not be permitted to continue to 
insure the lives of the citizens of this State. 

“The present policy-holders of the company 
can in no way be affected by my action. A 
continuation of the authority granted the com- 
pany would be an indorsement of the acts of 
the present and past management of this com- 
pany.” 

The Insurance Departments of Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Minnesota and Missouri 
are expected to take action similar to that 
now taken by Kentucky. 


a 


Hazard of Emery Machines 


A wRITER in the Bulletin of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York says that 
emery machines are almost universal- 
ly considered harmless, but numerous 
fires may be traced to them. Their 
sparks will not ignite waste or paper, 
but they will ignite the fine, oily, damp 
steel dust that accumulates around the 
wheel. If the benches and walls are cov- 
ered with shavings and dust these could 
be easily ignited, and thus produce a fire 
of greater or less extent if other com- 
bustible material were within reach of 
the flames. There is also a possible dan- 
ger of: spontaneous combustion if this 
steel dust is allowed to accumulate and 
become saturated with oils, acids or wa- 
ter. It is apparent, therefore, that all 
woodwork around these machines should 
be protected by metal and the steel dust 
should be frequently removed. 


& 


. 4 Dividends announced : 


Niles-Bemont Pond Co., es (pre- 
ferred), 1% per cent., payable November 15th. 

Amer. Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual (pre- 
ferred), 3 per cent (common). 2 per cent., 
payable December 1st. 
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Financial 


iti The Removal of Mr. Fish 


Ir, in removing Stuyvesant Fish from 
the presidency of the Illinois Central, the 
purpose of Mr. Harriman and of ‘the 
powerful financial interests supporting 
him was to advertise their contempt for 
enlightened public opinion, they have 
been quite successful. For nearly twenty 
years Mr. Fish had been president of that 
company, and no railroad officer in Amer- 
ica could point to a more excellent record 
of management. This, we think, was ad- 
mitted at home and abroad. His policy 
was conservative, but at the same time 
progressive. He was always the guard- 
ian of the interests of the stockholders, a 
great many of whom were persons of 
moderate means. The company had an 
unbroken dividend record of fifty years; 
its shares never appeared in Wall Street 
at the counters of speculation. Mr. Fish 
should have been retained in his office. 
There was no good reason for his re- 
moval. All the arguments that could be 
suggested by the character of his service 
and the needs of the property: demanded 
that he should remain in the place which 
he had so admirably filled. 

In February last, Mr. Fish withdrew 
from an investigating committee of the 
trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and also retired from the 
board, because his associates in the com- 
mittee declined to make a searching in- 
quiry which would involve the acts of the 
trustees, and because they were support- 
ed in-this by the new president, Mr, Pea- 
body. It was a matter of common gossip 
that for this he was to be punished. — It 
was generally expected that within a 
short time an attempt to remove him 
from the presidency of the Illinois Cen- 
tral would be made. On the 7th inst. he 
was removed. At that meeting of the 
board, thoughtfully deferred until after 
the political election, but hastily called 
for a time when it would be difficult for 
some of Mr. Fish’s friends to be present, 
every motion hostile to Mr. Fish was 
made by a director who is also a Mutual 
Life trustee, and who was one of the two 
members of the investigating committee 
who opposed Mr: Fish’s desire for a 
searching inquiry in February last. And 
every one of these motions was seconded 
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by Mr. Peabody, who is an Illinois Gen- . 
tral director as well as the president of 
the Mutual Life. The action of Director 
Harriman was confined to the casting- of 
his vote. But his was the dominant influ- 
ence at that meeting, altho some may 
prefer to look for that influence in other 
persons whom he represented. 

Is it surprising that the public and the 
press should see in this transaction the 
satisfaction of a desire for revenge as 
well as a movement for the virtual con- 
solidation of the Illinois Central with the 
Union Pacific system? Such consolida- 
tion had been opposed by Mr. Fish, who 
preferred—in the interest of the stock- 
holders, as he believed—that the Illinois 
Central should remain independent. Can 
Mr. Harriman and his associates reason- 
ably complain if the history of this affair 
leads the public to recall those old reports 
that the most powerful influences oper- 
ating in the Mutual Life were those of 
his friends and supporters in the Stand- 
ard Oil group of capitalists? Those who 
removed President Fish waited until they 
knew that Mr. Hearst had been defeated. 
But there are other elections coming. Mr. 
Hearst himself, or other radicals not han- 
dicapped as he was, may appeal to voters 
in the near future. Such transactions as 
this assist them when they reach out for 
political power, and give force to the de- 
mand for that official restraint which Mr. 
Harriman and his supporters desire to 


avoid. 
e 


The Commercial Trust Company is one 
of the newest accessions to the ranks of 
local financial institutions. R. R. Moore. 
formerly president of the New Amster- 
dam National Bank, is the head of the 
newly organized trust company. The 
secretary of the Commercial Trust is 
Ames Higgins, who comes out of the 
Van Norden Trust Company. The di- 
rectors are as follows: 

Kimball C. Atwood, Herman Auerbach, 
George W. Elkins, A. S Erlanger, E. H. Fal- 
lows, Jose a R. Grismer, at H. McGraw, I. A. 


Mekeel, Moore, R. R. Moore, L. -H. 
D. Sargent 


Perlman, Charles G. Phillips, W. 
and L. D. Smith. 


The banking house of the new institu- 
tion is located at Broadway and Thirty- 
seventh street, New York City. 
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Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 

: q 
Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000 
Deposits eh Ais ae $11,000,000 


4 per cent. interest. Coupons payable Apr. 
1st and Oct. Ist by mail or through any bank. 
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~ * or electric acetylene lig 8 easy as 

on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of non-resi daylight to the eyes. The new ‘‘Beck-Iden’’ is the 

dent owner without local admini tration. perfect acetylene lamp. Simple, clean, Without wick 

Boo “ or chimney, orless and smokeless t burns ten 

Write for Free klet No. 6 Banking by hours with one filling, at a fuel +" of about one 
Mail. cent an hour. No other light as 

— of brass and finely burnished, and finished 

in bronze. Height 16 inches from base to burner. 

= I I T SBURG TRUST co. If your dealer does not have this lamp write us 

for complete description. Write for Booklet No. 7. 

PITTSBURG, PA. AGETYLENE LAMP 00., 50 University Pi., New York, Montreal, Canada 




















C.C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. Furs were 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is larger than ever before. 

It includes a great variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desirable styles 
from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 
Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 


‘ OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS % 


‘et: ‘special design is complete, affording one ample opportunity for selection. A\ll the latest 
novelties in neck pieces and muffs in the leading fashionable furs. 


Bi 











IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


we have a very full ‘assortment of coats for men and women, made up in the best manner 


from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 
The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 


and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. 
Note—Ewerything in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street ‘No. 129 West 41st Street 
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The idea of a dividend to labor which is signified by 
the “Sorosis Annex” that has recently come into exist- 
ence in Lynn, Massachusetts, is exceedingly modern. 
Time was when the. spirit of discontent on the part of 
those working for a concern was universally considered 
to be a. megligible quantity. _It is now understood by large 
employers of labor that if theif workers can be kept 
lappy” and contented the quality of the workers’ output 
is made appreciably better. Hence the establishment of 
the “Sorosis Annex.” The idea of the club originated 
with A. E. Little & Co., manufacturers of the well- 
known Sorosis shoe. A well equipped club house has 
bee provided for the several hundred women in that 
firm’s employ. To this club house the members of the 
Sorosis Annex may go when they are not occupied at the 
factory. It affords a delightful meeting place and gives 
an atmosphere to the social side of the women which 
would be entirely lacking except for the club organiza- 
tion. The club house consists of a large colonial man- 
sion, recently purchased. The building has been refitted 
throughout and its plan and scope so changed by alter- 
ations in both its exterior and interior as to convert it into a 
structure most conveniently arranged- for club purposes. 


THE-‘SOROSIS ANNEX.” 


Vulgar display has been frowned upon. and simplicity is 
the keynote within and without the club house. The 
kitchen and adjoining dining room occupy a portion of 
the first- floor. In connection with these rooms is a 
modern, up-to-date cold storage plant for the keeping 
of meats and dairy products. All the other accessorics 
harmonize and are well calculated to furnish comfort and 
luxury in-the matter of ministering to two specific vari- 
eties of taste. The dining room has been appropriately 
called the Dutch Room. The tables and chairs are here 
naturally Dutch. The walls are made cheerful and 
bright by paper of brilliant tint. A Dutch clock ticks 
the hours away and carefully selected tiles and pictures 
lend themselves well to the tout ensemble. The game 
room on the same floor is furnished with mahogany tables 
and chairs. Just across the hall is the club’s parlor and 
lounging room. To the enjoyment of repose and re- 
laxation in this room a number of couches, rockers and 
easy chairs contribute. -A piano constitutes exhibit A. 
The library contains many volumes of fiction, history and 
other departments of literature. The leading magazines 
and newspapers furnish a range of reading wide enough 
to satisfy all. The sewing and writing rooms are in the 





The Sorosis Annex*Club House. 
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POE AREBEAP 


SEES 


The Club’s Parlor. 


upper portion of the house. Members may use the sew- 
ing machines and domesticity may be cultivated in the 
midst of congenial company. A home atmosphere has 
been built up with much skill and the “Sorosis Annex” 
does not in any sense suggest the formality of the con- 
ventional club house. Piazzas, finely arranged walks, a 


BANKING BY MAIL. 

_ It is a gcod thing to have money well invested, but it 
is wise to have some funds in a good bank where it 
can be drawn on in case of emergency. If at the same 
time it can be drawing four per cent. interest so much 
the better. The Slater Trust Company, of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, will send to any reader of Tue InpeE- 
PENDENT a booklet showing how it can be done. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first class tours leave’ Chicago January roth, 
February 7th and March 2d, under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line; for. California. 

The trip is made one way through Colorado. Stop- 
overs and side trips at peinctpel points of interest in the 
West. All. expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining 
car and hotel accommiodations included. For itineraries 
and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 





HOTELS, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 








ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





+ Se Seat 


formal garden, a conservatory in the rear suggest and 
give color to the idea of private ownership of the es- 
tablishment. Nominal dues will be required from mem- 
bers and there will be the usual governing officers and 
club executives. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 
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Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
The Finest Place to Spend the Fall and Winter. 
a gy new Building with every convenience for comfort and 


health. Over seventy medicinal and other Baths given. Sea water 
largely used, he F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Mer. 
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Intricacies of the Subscription 
|: a Department 

WE have Occasional inquiries from sub- 
scribers in regard to the date their sub- 
scription expires., Did you ever notice the 
number in the upper right-hand corner of 
the little red label on the wrapper of THE 
INDEPENDENT? This is the number that 
tells your expiration date, and it is a sys- 
tem all our own. The arrangement is no 
secret. We found that “where ignorance is 
bills ’tis folly to be wise,” as far as our sub- 
scribers were concerned, for under the old 
system, when a date designated the time of 
expiration, a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble arose. Two weeks is always re- 
quired for the change in the “date to appear 
on the label, and some careful subscriber, 
after sending his $2 and waiting patiently 
for perhaps two issues without. seeing any 
effect of his remittance, would write to us 
asking if his letter had been received. This 
caused a large amount of correspondence, 
and led to the present plan. The last digit 
of the two figures represents the year the 
subscription expires and the first two the is- 
sue in that year. For instance, if your 
copy is marked 526, it means that your sub- 
scription is paid to the 52d issue of 1906, 
or to the end of the year. If it is marked 
127 it means the 12th issue of 1907, which 
appears on March 2ist next year. This sys- 
tem renders the renewal of subscriptions 
very simple, for if a subscriber’s copy ex- 
pires 446 (November Ist, 1906), and he 
sends $2, the printer merely changes the last 
digit, so that the number will read 447 
(November tst, 1907). 

Three weeks before your subscription ex- 
pires you will receive a note, calling your at- 
tention to the fact and inviting your re- 
newal. To this notice we have found, by 
keeping careful records for a number of 
years, that about 30 per cent. respond fa- 
vorably. Three weeks after the subscrip- 
tion has expired the delinquent ones are 
again reminded that their subscription is 
due. and 35 per cent. respond favorably. 
Before the subscriber’s name is dropped 
from the mailing list he is warned for a last 
time. About 10 per cent. avail themselves 
of this last opportunity. We-lose about 25 
per cent. of our old subscribers every year, 
an unusually small percentage as magazines 
run. Many of our most successful maga- 
zines lose from 40 to as high as 50 per cent. 


of their subscribers every year. The new 
names-more..than~ balance the discontinu- 
ances, beéiilise many of our readers are glad 
to extend the influence of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. 

The depletion in the ranks is not always 
caused by desertion. It is not rare to re- 
ceive word that a certain man who has 
taken THE INDEPENDENT since its early 
days has died of old age, and that the paper 
is not taken from the post office. A letter 
came in recently from a young lady request- 
ing that her paper be stopped, as she was to 
be married soon, and THEr INDEPENDENT 
was already coming to the new home. A 
few months later we heard from her again, 
asking to be re-entered on.our list and still 
using the prefix “Miss,” which seemed to 
indicate that some tragedy had taken place. 
In the subscription department of a large 
magazine one would expect that sentiment 
and romance would find no place, yet now 
and then an incident occurs which for a mo- 
ment makes a sharp break in the routine 
work. Quite recently a letter came to us 
asking to have THE INDEPENDENT sent for 
three years to a name in a certain county 
prison of Pennsylvania. The check was 
signed by a woman, with the same surname 
as the man’s. It may have been a loyal 
wife, or perhaps a devoted sister, planning 
to cheer the weary years of some trans- 
gressing loved one. Around Christmas time 
we receive many letters with every clue of 
the sender-carefully coneealed, requesting the 
magazine sent to some address for a year. 
The recipients often inquire of us to whom 
they are indebted for their Christmas: pres- 
ent, and we are unable to enlighten them. 
Missionaries in foreign lands are especially 
the object of gifts of subscriptions. Some 
of these subscribers do not receive their 
copies until several months after publication. 
We have, among others, a subscriber in the 
Pitcairn Islands, a lonely group of rocks in 
the South Pacific Ocean, to which boats 
from Auckland, New Zealand, run about 
once in two months. As it takes the mails a 
month from New York to Auckland, this 
subscriber probably receives his copy anv- 
where from three to five months after publi- 
cation. Other copies that go into the in- 
terior of Africa take almost as long. If 
THE INDEPENDENT were to suspend publica- 
tion now it would be still read with interest 


far into 1907. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Most Delightful Cruise: 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and agreeable 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. x 

THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STE COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Rico direct,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places. 


Around 


 fPorto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern ,—they give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. (The boat is your hotel during the entire trip.) hey combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$140. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO0., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 25 Union Sqnare,-¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 














The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


. 








and the new Fireproof 


HALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 
wants of those who come to secure them 














Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 





THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 
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Holiday- Gifts 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘“‘The Benedict’”’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


in gold and heavy rolled gold, None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and of patent. 


ASET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


For sale only by —- 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


Jewelers 
Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


enovew NEW YORK SIDE VIEW 














— —___.. _._., 


Go to BERMUDA 
ae SNe et forty-fivesibury by 8 w twih 
or WEST INDIES 


23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 


Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadalope, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts. Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


Crouch & 
| Fitzgerald 





Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 








A POSTAL 
GETS IT 


5 Oe =i — 1 Os = @ @ E58 ch 


£ 


AU X 


ir 64-page Catalo 
ription Co., Le Roy, N 


Ask for ou 
a = a wi 
News and Subs 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cater, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and —- 
re Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleanin 
Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a. Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, aga of cleanliness 

and econo 
Ginties ts eaten ooieahint salen attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FPORTY-SECOND STREFT and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 











21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*NEW-YORK: 





_COFPEE IMPORTERS 


Publish & Book “About® Coffee: ' 


There has been much discussion as to Coffee 
and Postum lately, so much in fact that some of 
the coffee importers and roasters have taken to 
type to.promote the sale of their wares and check 
if possible the rapid growth of the use of Postum 
Food Coffee. 

In the coffee im ters’ book a chapter is headed 
— as a Medicine” and advocates its use as 
su 

Here is an admission of the truth, most impor- 
tant to all interested. 

Every physician knows, and every thoughtful 
person should know, that habitual use of any 
“medicine” of the drug-stimulant type of coffee 
or whiskey quickly causes irritation of the tissues 
and organs sdeudabel and finally sets up disease 
in the great majority of casés if persisted in. It 
may show in any one of the many organs of the 
body and in the great majority of cases can be 
directly traced to coffee in a most unmistakable 
way by leaving off the active irritant—coffee— 
and using Postum Food Coffee for a mattér of Io 
days. If the result is relief from nervous trouble, 
dyspepsia, bowel complaint, heart failure, weak 
eyes, or any other malady set up by a poisoned 
nervous system, you have your answer with the 
accuracy of a demonstration in mathematics. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 








SIEBRECHT & SON 
FLORISTS 


SIEBRECHT. BUILDING, FIFTH AVENUE anb 38TH ST., NEW YORK 


AUTUMN 1906 





Beg to announce to their Patrons that they have leased their comer store 
to the Union Trust Company, and that they are now permanently 
located in their new quarters adjoining on 38th Street, one 
door east of Fifth Avenue, where they hope to serve their Custom- 
ers in the same prompt and reliable manner as they have done for 
nearly half a century. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 








CITY GREENHOUSES: 
; BROADWAY ano 90TH STREET 


ROSE HILL NURSERIES: - 
NEW ROCHELLE,“N. Y: 


NEWPORT BRANCH: 
BELLEVUE AVENUE 


TROPICAL NURSERY: 
TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES — 
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va * : ’) Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases 
4 are made for and universally used in 
the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. 
They combine artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction and latest 
practical improvements, Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


7 Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 

/ of a single product in large quantities and our 

»--“modern methods of selling direct tc the user, en- 

~ able us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
Saving in cost to the purchaser. 


“Solid Oak 22105120 sets" $128 iit 
oO @KK section aa door; === door 
“niaaaatt Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No. 5. ‘ 
in which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

ry book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 e 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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130 FULTON 


We Make The Best STREET, NEW YORK. 


Church Pews, Settees, Lec- x qyasance w. BOWEN, | i ey - ar ublisher. 
ow gative. nte at the ow o Post oe 
turns, Pulpits and As- as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


sembly Chairs. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. Que Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., caress? ini: . 
OVINGTONS) 
MRSS | New and beautiful building, 


314 Fifth Avenue, 


| \\f in the heart of the new shoppi 
REED SBARTON. district, is only one block removed 
CO. 


from their old location, and is a 
spacious five-story building, in which 
Silversmiths and Jewelers all the departments of their business 
Di Watches Stern Silver,Cut find ample space. 
a ener a On the first floor are the fine 
4 ERPECT CUT GLASS porcelains and antique Dutch silver. 
les in cites aoa eee The second floor has a gallery of 
control the oats of this glam exchaively fine bronzes and Carrara marbles. 
- ay eguaaaiamaner yee The third floor is devoted to the 
Jelly Dishes 2.25 upward display and sale of elegant table 
Ice Cream Plates, dozen, 30.00 oe china, including the largest line of 
Punch Bowls 27.00 upwards fine plates in the city. 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St. The fourth floor, besides a small 


picture gallery, has a large room for 


AR & a and a department for 
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LHEVINNE 


Uses 
The 


Steinway 


Many manufacturers 

claim that their pianos are 

Works of Art, but few can 

substantiate that claim, and 

fewer obtain even a limited 

recognition. World-recognition comes only to works cf 

genius, such as the Steinway Piano—an instrument that” 

always has been, and is, the first and the final choice of 

the greatest pianists and musicians in the world, without 
distinction of race or national bias. 

Josef Lheévinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 

Steinway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 

during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear ‘as 


Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows : 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 

CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA ST. LOUIS CHORAL, SYMPHONY 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 
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(Established-1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whoopin Pte or Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
fo Asthmatics. © 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, 


Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irri- 
tated throat, of 

our druggist or 

om us, 10c. in 
stamps. 








Why ? 











We are glad to : 
give informa- 
tion Free for 
, the asking. 


There is no Gun on the market to-day made 
under such high standards of workmanship 
and material.as The Parker, and no Gun 
can be obtained in which there is so much 
value to the purchaser. We are hete to serve 
your interests. 


Write today for Cat. and Prices 





PARKER BROS, memes. conn. 
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by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


* The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








7 PAY s!  ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER OO. & ‘ 





Will Wash Vehicles Perfectly. 
% Quickly attached to hose. Will not 
4,4, seratch varnish. No cold, wet 
'* hends. Booklet FREE. 








134 Main St. E., Rochester. N. Y. 











Union Sq.North~ 29 £.17 @ Jt. 
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ODUCTIONS OF MASTERPIECES 


IN MASTERPIECES OF REPRODUCTIONS 


of this beautiful book. 
tions. 


schools, etc., will 


Original ideas on framing. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the first edition of our new catalogue was an un- 
usually large one, the heavy demand has nearly exhausted the entire issue. As 
the supply is limited, we suggest that immediate application be made for copies 


The catalogue contains the greatest selection and largest variety of the most 
famous pictures—both ancient and modern—and is embellished by 400 illustra- 


A copy of this reference book, indispensable to all lovers of art, with comments 
by competent critics, biographical notes, suggestions for decorating homes, 
sent on receipt of soc. which amount will be reimbursed on re- 
ceipt of initial order. Send order throngh vour Art. Dealer or direct to the Ber- 
lin Photographic Ce~>any, 14 East 23d St. (Madison Square South) New York. 


A visit to our SHOW ROOMS will afford many valuable Christmas suggestions. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY ‘5&5 Rees So 


Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 
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cab give greater satisfaction! of 


ra abt alan ar em 5 oe 3 vs 


RAE. or 
FURNACE 


For economy, ease in manipulation and 
all-round general reliability, there is 
none better than those that bear the name 


Bay State 


Nearly 70 years of study, care and 
experiment have brought‘the Bay State 
to its present state of perfection. : 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - BOSTON 








PETER MOLLER’S| 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET—DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY iN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin Co. New York, Sole Agents 














DIVIDENDS 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The American Cotton 
Oil Company, on November 8th, 1906, declared a semi-annual 
Dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock 
and a Dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable December ist, 1906, at 
the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar 
Street, New York City. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will he 
closed on November 15th, 1906, at 3 P. M., and will remain 
closed until December 7th, 1906, at 10 A. M. 

JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
New York, November 7th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM 
PANY has this day declared the regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, YS November 15th, 1906, 
to Stockholders of — at 3 P. M., November 8th, 1906. 
RLES L. CORNELL. Treasurer. 





OFFICE oe THE DM, coe 


= 
eA wa. 
ue Mecémber ra and aft 


— date = resentation at’ the epee hange Na- 
tional Bank, 128° eres | New “York Git 


i BO, M. CURTIS, ' Heateme, 








M oney 
BANANAS 
mete: FREE 


and we ieoenee 
ou PE me oneal “be 
ive to 660 per acre every year. 
Eirst Mortgage 
with ench howd BonyDs 
bond 
eac Thich we clear, plant and bring 
500 in cash or on ¢ 


Eaters Quaanent Wy 


TOTAL INCOME Teak 
= BACE -* $90 to $150 


free. | 
Broadway, New York 





cent. on deposits withdrawable 
at any time. 
Write for the Book 


Vy whet Be Sg aes @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Cal Building, Baltimore, 


Certificates of Deposit payable in 
two years and bearing six per cent. 
interest, are an absolutely safe and 
piss inyestment-5 per 








Franklin F. Mayo & Co. solicit your 
Real Estate business in Newark, N. J. 











NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 

New York, November, 7th, 1906. 
A Special Meeting of the Stockholders of NILES 
BEMENT-POND COMPANY will be held at 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon of November 20th, 1906, at the Offices of the 
Company at No. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, to take action upon proposed amendment of the 
eharter of the Company, authorizing an increase of the 
Common Stock of the Company from $5,000,000 to $8,500.- 
000. The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from 8 P.M. November 8th, 1906, until 10 A. M. Novem- 
ber 2ist, 1906. 
4 CHARLES L. CORNELL, Secretary. 


Incredible 


Isn’t it ineredible that we could serve hutidreds of in- 
vestors for Sam years without loss or complaint, and 
fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken success 
predicate all on ange Write ite ad: stagetire cep iabont our first 


mortgages, yielding per cent. 
PERKINS & COMPANY; ~ Lewitt, Kangas. 





on conservatism. We 





JAYNE’S TONIC VER 
IS A HEALTH BRING 
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MIFUGE 





xliv THE INDEPENDENT 





4873 L2os 
Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or-— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortage 
Leans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President. 





JANUARY ist, 1906 


lll txt dehan ne gute n eeamenioues- spine 27,306,304.60 
PPeiL TIES bo donen bie <tdetnh chuspte> ye eo 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








GUREGUG © scsscivcccvecvccss $4, 102,420.00 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and id up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values tor any age sent on ap 
plication to the Oompany’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York — 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants 





1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. 8) PPE Cee ne re Lea 
CLARENCE H,. KELSEY....Prest. Title beng 4 > 
We. Th. PORTE inc ccccncccccs Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


-Good men, whether in life insur- 


ance or not, may make contracts with this 
Company for a limited ‘territory if desired, and 
secure or themselves, in addit to first year’s 

mission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for toe tote. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


The Swish 
of the Will 


Many a man needs to hear the swish 
of his determination before he actually 
resolves about life insurance. Will small 
cost and sure solidity make yours swish ? 
If so, a line to us will bring particulars 


The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote Tue INDEPENDENT. 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Adutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 

The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to.be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 


HE ‘ 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-jJones, Secretary 
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Never BLiow-Our 

NeEvER Rim-CurT 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 

COMPANY 

JEANNETTE, PA. 
NEW YORK—1665 Broadway. 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 Prior Street. 
BOSTON—167 Oliver Street. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Main and Tupper Street. 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 





| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 







THE 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
rice. 

















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FRrosT CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 














Masons Hamlin 
ORGANS 


enjoy a reputation which 
is neither local nor temporary 
—but world-wide and of more 
than fifty years increasing 
growth. 

This reputation affords 
the purchaser the surest pos- 
sible guarantee of best quality 
and greatest durability. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of one 
hundred different styles, suitable for 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES. 


Huson’ Hamlin Co, 


490-492 Boylston St., 
BOSTON 


13S Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in stamps 
for a full box. Eleetro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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See the Trade-mark 


S Bakers 


OCc0a 
and 


, \ Gocolate 


= ABSOLUTELY PURE 


With a most delicious flavor, 
made bya scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of the world. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


























